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By CHALMERS M. ROBERTS 

IT IS NOT just the Indochina war critics 
and the revisionist historians who are 
hacking away at the past and current 
conduct of American foreign policy. Now 
It is the establishment. First came the 
thunderous voice of Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong in his farewell to the establish- 
ment’s journal, Foreign Affairs, with his 
cry of “isolated America.” Now comes 
Charles Yost, a 40-year veteran of diplo- 
matic service on three continents, finally 
as President Nixon’s first ambassador to 
the United Nations, until 1971. Yost's 
volume is a cri de coeur, an outpouring 
of emotions long repressed by one so 
disciplined. 

Yost is no revisionist: he might be 
called a modern establishmcntarian. lie 
is angry with much of Ibe past, with the 

“misconduct” of American foreign pol- 
icy. But like many others he seeks to 
- discern not only what went wrong — with 
the war the ultimate wrong — but what 
must be done in order, as Armstrong 
■ puts it, that “we may recover our self- 
confidence and self-respect and regain 
for cur nation the standing in the world's 
estimation it once possessed.” Yost, in 
' fact, gees further: He seeks a prescrip- 
tion for the global conduct of interna- 
tional relations. Coming from an erudite 
man with long experience within the 
foreign policy establishment, what he 
says is well worth reading. 

His “ultimate conclusion” is that the 
conduct of foreign affairs “cannot be- 
come rational until these affairs cease 
to be 'foreign.’ ” In turn, he examines 
hew the American system lias worked, 
and not worked, and the “radical and 
comprehensive action” he believes na- 
tions must take to avoid catastrophe in 
the nuclear age. 

On the first point Yost turns out to 
too many presidents playing at being 


their own secretary of state. His current 
bete noire turns out to be Henry Kissin- 
ger and his “conceptual frameworks" for 
Metterniehian balance-of-great-power di- 
plomacy. He yearns for the strong sec- 
retary, Acheson. .Marshall and Dulles. 
Yet his analysis deplores some of their 
major works: the Truman Doctrine’s 
sweep, arms to Indochina, dependence 
on nuclear weaponry, over-fear of Rus- 
sian intentions. 

Yost deplores an American role as the 
world policeman, too much interference 
in the internal affairs of other nations 
by an overblown bureaucracy around the 
world. (He would cut Stale’s personnel 
by 30 per cent or more, almost all of the 
cut here in Washington; send 75 per 
cent of the military attaches back home; 
end the CIA’s “ham-handed hanky 
panky” arid turn its intelligence opera- 
tion, for the most part, back to Slate, 
and so on.) .Most especially he would 
vastly lessen “the excessive participation 
cf the U.S. military in foreign policy- 
making.” 

He sees no contradiction, evidently, 
between a desire to lower the American 
profile and his assertions that the United 
States should “push and drive" South 
Africa, Rhodesia and Portugal “into the 
modern world while there is still time.” 
And that the UN Security Council has a 
“solemn obligation,” when ils members 
can find agreement on a plan, to “impose 
a settlement” on the Arabs and Israel 
“or at the very least to impose measures 
which will ensure that armed conflict is 
not renewed.” 

Yost's “radical” ideas center on the 
United Nations. “Time no longer works 
in our favor,” he writes. “The situation 
does not ripen; it rots.” What to do, 
given the persistence of sovereign stales, 
the nuclear arms race, population explo- 
sion and “the coexistence of affluence 
and misery” on our globe? First of all. 
the public and the publics must June a 
quantum jump in their exposure to the 
“facts of life.” (The media are enecur- 
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aged to continue and increase their ef- 
forts to “prv loose from coy politicians 
and bureaucrats” all they can about 
foreign policy conduct.) 

The democracies should draw closer 
together; nuclear arms should be scaled 
down (he gives us a listing); limits should 
be put on big power “competitive in- 
trusions into the Third “World”; the 
LN should be a first, not a iast, resort 
for American governments; U.S.-Soviet 
summit meetings should be bold about 
cnee a year (Acheson and Dulles never 
agreed to that!); aid should be multi- 
lu'c-ral. and so on down a list many 
o hers have drawn for a better future. 
In essence, all steps that would “wither 
away ’ the concepts of "foreigner” and 
“f; reign aifairs” and replace them with 

sense of common kinship and citizen- 

Ship. * 

Fort these latter suggestions sotinn 
like Yost has lakcn off for the wild blue 
yonder, it should be said that all that be 
proposes is tempered with wisdom 
dawn from a lifetime of practical di- 
plomacy. There are some fine vignettes, 
seme righteous anger, plenty of down-to- 
canli suggestions. To the radical left 
Yost w:Il seem only an unhappy old fcr.v. 
fo 'lie stuffy right he will seem too criti- 
;al. To some he will appear too much . 
traditionalist. To others ho will Km: 
naive about presidents and the CongVesw 
u nhall Charles V ost offers Uo 
reader some very hard-headed lessens 
from h’.-toiy and some sensible formula- 
tions on how to avoid the "miscendiK' cf 
foioign afians" in the next qt,;-'. 

■ centurv. 
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It was probably not a merry 
Christmas for the American- 
ologists in the Kremlin who 
were kept at then- desks by 
their masters’ demand to 
know why President Nixon is 
sending his intelligence chief. 

/Richard Helms, to be ambas- 
Vsador to Iran. 

Intelligence is the nerve 
center of the Soviet system 
and the White House move 
will inevitably put the com- 
rades into a spin. Their con- 
jectures on Helms’ reassign- 
ment are certain to be laced 
with conspiratorial intrigues 
and suspicions that Nixon has 
dark plans for deeper med- 
dling near the under-belly of 
the Soviet Union. 

The Muscovites would in- 
telligently brush aside most 
of White House press secre- 
tary Ron Ziegler’s explana- 
tion that Helms had asked to 
retire as CIA director because 
he was near his agency’s re- 
tirement age of 60. Helms is 
a man who keeps fit with 
daily stints on an indoor track 
at the CIA and he is lean, 
healthy and young - minded 
enough to qualify easily for 
an exemption to stay at his 
job. 

The Soviet experts also 
would be correct in brushing 
aside published speculation 
that Helms foil out of favor 
or disappointed the President 
with the quality of his per- 
formance as the government's 
chief intelligence officer. He 
has not always told the ad- 
ministration what it ■ wanted 
to hear but his record of dis- 
cretion— in the men he sent 
abroad, in his intelligence as- 
sessments and in his dealings 


with Congress — is widely 
judged to have been remark- 
ably solid. 

Possibly his greatest feat 
has been to hold the confi- 
dence and credibility of Con- 
gress through a period in 
which the executive branch 
was faced with deep mistrust 
on foreign policy. It also was 
a time when the CIA’s chief 
defenders on the Hill, domi- 
neering men like Sen. Rich- 
ard Russell, D-Ga„ and Rep. 
Mendel Rivers. D-S.C., were 
passing from the scene. 

Actually the agency gained 
respect in a period when it 
easily might have fallen vic- 
tim to the popular mood be- 
cause Helms held tautly to 
his professional role. Once he 
persuaded skeptics that he 
■was not a man who would 
play partisan games, he was 
able to head off those sena- 
tors who were bent on shrink- 
ing the CIA’s cloak so they 
could have a better look at 
what was going on. 

Ironically, the events which 
led to Helms’ replacement 
were launched many months 
ago by James Schlesinger, 
the Rand analyst who has 
agreed, reportedly with great 
reluctance, to take Helms’ 
job. As the Budget Bureau 
specialist on defense, Schles- 
inger was asked to study how 
the government’s intelligence 
needs could be accomplished 
more economically. 

This is not a small problem 
for a pinched government. 
Intelligence costs run about 
$3.5 billion a year and the up- 
ward pressures on that 
spending level grow more in- 
tense as inflation biles into 
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the dollar. Schlesinger’s study 
concluded that the director of 
central intelligence would 
have to reach out beyond his 
agency to perform budget sur- 
gery in (he overlanping areas 
of Pentagon intelligence. 

Helms was handed this task 
with an unreassuring fanfare 
at the White House. He de- 
clined to move his office into 
the Budget Bureau and held 
as closely as he could to his 
old activities as an intelli- 
gence officer. This was ra- 
tional prudence because an 
abrupt move to chop the Pen- 
tagon’s intelligence budget 
would stir many enemies and 
perhaps shatter the working 
alliance he had forged on the 
Hill. Some believe he decided 
to postpone any strong moves 
until the elections were over. 

But the President, pinched 
by fiscal pressures, came to 
an impatient conclusion that 
the job will have to be done 
by a non-career man who will 
play the bull in the china shop 
more cheerfully. He turned 
to Schlesinger who is tough, 
savvy and disposed to seek 
/his future outside of govern- 
J ment, perhaps as a university 
head. He is taking a role that 
promises to be as bruising as 
any in government. 

Very well, the Russians will 
say, but why Iran? The fact 
is there are few significant 
nations to which an ex-CIA 
director, even with Helms’ 
charm, could go as ambassa- 
dor without stirring mass 
protests. Iran is one and the 
Shah, reportedly delighted to 
draw an envoy who is close 
to the President, will be cer- 
tain to insure that Helms is 
well received. 
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The Change at CIA 
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1 V 'There are such strict limits to what is knowahle about 
the Central Intelligence Agency and its workings that 
'any discussion of Mr. Helms’ departure from the direc- 
torship and Mr. Schlesinger’s appointment to replace 
-him must necessarily rest on a comparatively small store 
'of information. Even so, one or two things are plain. 
JVnd chief among these is the fact, evident from what 
is known about the two men themselves, that one highly 
qualified and eminently capable official is being re- 
placed by another. 

Richard Helms has spent most of his professional life 
: in intelligence work, and he has acquired a reputation 
among those qualified to judge, as a man of great hon- 
esty and tough-mindedness. The term ‘'tough-minded” 
in this connection can only summon forth imaginary 
zither music for some people and visions of grown men 
running around endlessly shoving each other under 
drains. But Mr. Helms— unflappable, personally disin- 
terested, and beyond the reach of political or ideological 
pressures where his judgment is concerned— earned his 
reputation for tough-mindedness in an intellectual 
sense. As Agency Director, he has been far less a public 
•.figure or celebrity than some of his predecessors — Allen 
Dulles, for example, or John McCone — evidently prefer- 
Ting to maintain a certain becoming obscurity. He has 
■worked very effectively with some of his overseers on 
the Hill. And, if the leaked (not by CIA) material, such 
'as the Pentagon Papers, that has been appearing in the 
press is any guide, he and his Agency have also served 
their executive branch leaders with some distinction. 
One gets the impression that from the presumed efficacy 


of bombing the North Vietnamese to the presumed neces- 
sity of responding to every wild surmise of what the 
Russians were up to in nuclear weapons development, 
Mr. Heims has offered a practical, dispassionate and 
rigorously honest — if not always popular — view. 

That the Congress will be pushing for some greater 
degree of responsiveness from the CIA in the coming 
session seems pretty certain. And there also is at least 
a chance that internal bureaucratic difficulties at the 
Agency will require some managerial rearrangements. 
In a way, solely because he comes to CIA from outside 
(not from up the ranks). James Schlcsinger may be 
specially suited to take on both. But he has other quali- 
feiations. At the Rand Corporation in California, Mr. 
Schlesinger did analytic work that gave him more than 
a passing familiarity with the intelligence estimating 
business. At the Budget Bureau — as it was then known 
— in the early days of the Nixon administration he 
proved himself a very astute, not to say downright cold- 
eyed, scrutinize!’ of military budget requests. His brief 
term at the AEC was notable in several respects. Mr. 
Schlesinger bucked the pressure of the atomic energy 
establishment to insist that the AEC take note of and 
respond to the claims of its ecological critics. And he 
attempted to push the agency back from its political role 
toward the more disinterested service role it was meant 
in the first place to fulfill. He, like Mr. Helms, is 
demonstrably a man of talent, dedication and impressive 
intellect. We should have been content to see them 
stay on in their present jobs. But if Mr. Helms is to 
leave the Central Intelligence Agency, we think Mr. 
Schlesinger is a first class choice to replace him. 
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/ . . CIA's Hs!ms steps down 


' Tb e -United States has no long history of 

i.liteiiijeuce »er* 
Vice’. Pretty largely, what we have today 
stems from the Office of Strategic Services 
- . (OSS) which was formed hastily in World 
/ War II, and from which the present Centra l 
v Intelligence Agen cy (CI Alxvolved. 

1 ^Wli"CIX*passed through many reorgani- 
zations and alterations of course under 
several directors during its early years. It’s 
had its share of brickbats and bouquets. 

In recent years, however, the CIA ap- 
pears to have settled down. It is now, by and 
large, a highly respected member of the 
, international intelligence community, at 
home and abroad. 

Much of the. credit for this is due to the 
work of Richard Helms, .who is now leaving 
the post of director for the exotic climes of 
Teheran where iie will be the United States 
ambassador to Iran. 

Helms himself has a record of experience 
in intelligence work that is second to few, if 
any, living Americans. As a voung naval 
officer he was drafted into the OSS, and 
then stayed on with the CIA in various jobs 
of increasing delicacy and responsibility, 


leading to his appointment as director in 
1966. 

Some time ago, Helms said no man 
should rank high in the CIA after age 60. 
Now he’s about to be 60 himself — reason 
enough to leave. 

There has been talk that lie 'disagreed 
with President Nixon on a vital matter 
involving an evaluation of Russia’s “first 
strike” missile capabilities or intentions. 
However, no matter what the facts may be 
in that instance, Helms leaves the CIA after 
a long career of effective and honorable 
service to the nation. We hope he will enjoy 
Teheran — and get a bit of rest from the 
arduous, round-the-clock labors of spy-mas- 
ter extraordinary. 

Meanwhile, Helms’ successor ’ will be 
James R. Schlesinger, whose most recent 
post has been as chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Schlesinger, 43, has 
held various other important jobs in Govern- 
ment, and is a man who has a reputation for 
infinitely detailed planning and for keeping 
those plans to himself until they’re mature. 
Seems pretty appropriate for his new duties 
at CIA. 
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By Lauren Soth 

Editor of Tha Register and Tribune Editorial Pages 

C HARLES YOST served 35 years in 
the United States Foreign Service. 
He was ambassador to Laos, Syria and 
Morocco, and was deputy and later per- 
manent representative of the United 
States to the United Nations. He filled 
many important posts for the State De- 
partment during World War II and the 
postwar years. 

; Today he is a lecturer in foreign policy 
at the Columbia University School of In- 
ternational Affairs and writes a syndi- 
cated newspaper column, which appears 
frequently in The Register. Mr. Yost has 
broad and deep experience in foreign 
affairs and the advantage of being eye- 
witness to many crucial events in the 
crucial last third of the century. More- 
over, he can write. 

/ This combination has produced an ex- 
cellent new book, ‘‘The Conduct and 
Misconduct of Foreign Affairs” (Ran- 
‘ dom Heme). It is a superior account of 
foreign aifnirs and analysis of U.S. poli- 
cy, written for the general reader. It 
should be a good book for high school 
study, ;.x well as for general reading by 
the public, 

. Criticizes Three 
Administrations 

As would be expected from a career 
diplomat, the author makes a strong 
argument for careful, methodical, pro- 
fessional, expert spadework in foreign 
affairs. He tends to be suspicious of 
presidents who fancy themselves as 
their own secretaries of state. He de- 
plores foreign policy management by 
White House advisers and the National 
Security Council, which displaces the 
traditional role of the State Department 
and the secretary of State. 

Yost docs not attribute all mistakes in 
U.S. foreign policy, as he secs them, to 
this pattern of making and adminis- 
tering foreign policy. Nor docs lie con- 
clude that America has had the wisest 
possible foreign policy under traditional 
State Department management. 

However, he sharply ci Riches foreign 
policy design and execution during the 
last three administrations, of John F. 
Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson and Rich- 
ard M. Nixon. All three, he writes, had 
little respect for the career Foreign 


Service. They built up separate director- 
ates of foreign affairs in the White 
House, ‘‘headed by men of outstanding 
ability but without the depth and breadth 
of experience in the foreign field which 
might have saved them from some of 
the blunders into which they stumbled 
— Indochina being the most signifi- 
cant.” 

Mistakes on 

Military Advice 

Yost thinks Kennedy, Johnson and 
Nixon all made serious errors in foreign 
policy because of their inability to put 
military advice into perspective as 
President Eisenhower could. The last 
three presidents also have been less 
willing to insist on the prerogatives of 
the State Department than President 


Truman and President Eisenhower 
were. 

Although Yost dissents in many ways 
from the policies of both Dean Acheson, 
Truman’s secretary of State, and John 
Foster Dulles, Eisenhower’s, he thinks 
the machinery for conduct of foreign 
policy was in good order in those admin- 
istrations. “Whatever one may think of 
his policies, under [the Eisenhower] Ad- 
ministration, the U.S. government spoke 
with a single, firm, clear voice abroad.” 

One of the biggest problems in U.S. 
foreign policy in the last three adminis- 
trations, in Yost’s view, is the weight of 
the military in making policy. Yost 
thinks the U.S. lias far too many mili- 
tary missions abroad and thinks U.S. 
embassies are overstaffed with military 
officers. In some cases, he feels, they 
outweigh the civilian diplomats in repre- 
senting the U.S. abroad. He says the 
work they perform in many posts is 
trivial, and he concludes that three- 
quarters of them are superfluous and 
should be sent promptly home. 

Would Cut 
CT \ Work 

Yost believes that undercover work in 
the conduct of foreign ai lairs has been 
carried to absurd and unnecessary 
lengths. He would sharply reduce the 
Central Intelligence Agency missions 
abroad, including all the "James Bond ’ 
stuff. He thinks that only a tiny amount 
of significant intelligence is gained by 
spying and believes that most of the 


important information gained by both 
the State Department and CIA is 
through careful analysis of newspapers, 
radio programs and other public infor- 
mation around the vvorid. 

Orbiting satellites do a far better job 
of collecting the really important “se- 
cret" information about military in- 
stallations and movements, particularly 
nuclear weapon deployment. 

This reviewer liked particularly what 5 
Yost had to say about the news media 
in relation to foreign policy. 

“. . . In an area of government where 
the executive is so predominant, where 
it is so intermittently responsive to Con- 
gress and public opinion, and where its 
weakness for secrecy is so easily car- 
ried to ridiculous extremes,” he writes, 
“the role of the news media in inform- 
ing, alerting and inciting public opinion 
is absolutely critical. All presidents and 
some vice-presidents complain bitterly 
about the role of a free press, but the 
electorate should only complain that 
there is not enough of it.” 


Believes 
In U.N. 

Yost thinks that far too many govern- 
ment documents are “classified” and 
kept from public view. “Seventy per 
cent of the political and economic infor- 
mation which is classified confidential 
or secret, much even that is classified 
top secret or higher, could be published 
without serious benefit to foreign gov- 
ernments or more than temporary em- 
barrassment to our own.” 

Yost applauds the moves by President 
Nixon to establish bet ter relations with 
Russia and China. He says hostile com- 
petition with the Communist great pow- 
ers would be capable of generating an 
ultimate disaster. He does not conclude, 
however, that a “concert” of two, three 
or five great powers is capable of stage- 
managing the world. He believes that 
the United Nations, with further devel- 
opment of regional organizations, is (ho 
indispendable machinery for peaceful 
world order. 
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By, FRANK VAN RIPER 

Of THE NEWS Washington Bureau 

THE SIGN outside the entrance to 
the heavily wooded compound in 
suburban Langley, Va., says, “Bu- 
reau of Public Roads,” but it’s an open 
secret that what goes on beyond those 
gates has little to do with roads and even 
.less to do with the public. 

Behind the electronically monitored 
fences and constantly manned guard 
■ shacks is the Central Intelligence Agen- 
' cy. In recent months, the secrecy, size 
and capabilities of the nation’s chief 
spy shop have been questioned by men 
who have been there, former agents 
themselves. 

One of them, Patrick J. McGarvey, 
a '14-year veteran of the CIA., the Na- 
tional Security Agency" 'iVTITt*ttre~i:>efcnse 
Intelligence Agency/ contends that the 
amorphous “intelligence community” has 
grown so umvieldly, so redundant, in the 
last 10 years that the U.S. is now get- 
ting an intelligence product that is ac- 
tually inferior tp what ( it ^’o^a '.decade' 

ago with fewer men and fewer machines. 

And all this with the benign neglect 
of Congress which, McGarvey says, has 
approved the CIA’s big annual budget 
request behind closed doors, with little 
inclination or desire to question the 
spending estimates of the agency’s lead- 
ers, including CIA Director Richard M. 
Helms. Helms’ planned departure from 
the CIA after six years, first revealed 
by The News last month, was seen 
in some quarters as an indication of 
White House concern over the size of 
the intelligence bureaucracy. 

In an interview, McGarvey, a 37-year- 
. old father of four who spends his spare 
time writing poetry and fiction and 
dreaming of one day owning an oyster 
boat in Chesapeake-Bay, maintained that 
•. in. the area of U.S. intelligence, “we’re 
. being deluged with much more informa* 
i, tion than we actually need.” 

The author of the recently published 
//book/ “CIA: The Myth and the Mad- 
.^IcGarvey,; dewaxed ,.thpt “hack in , 




“here 




fihe Spy 

the U-2 days,, just before the satellites 
came into being, we were getting a good- 
ly amount of solid intelligence from the 
biggies— the Soviets and the Chinese — 
enough that we could digest it properly, 
enough that it received the kind of criti- 
cal acclaim within the intelligence com- 
munity that it deserved. 

“But today, for example, we have 
so many satellites pumping pictures back 
to us on a daily basis that nobody pays 
a damn bit of attention to them.” 

“Seventy to eighty per cent of .the 
money now spent on intelligence is spent 
in technical collection, satellites and such, 
and it’s ridiculously expensive and ludi- 
crously redundant,” McGarvey said. “The 
Army overflies all of Latin America tak- 
ing pictures, and doesn’t show them to 
the Air Force. The Army is interested 
in roads and ports and the whole schmier, 
while the Air Force is only interested 
in radar sites, missile sites and air fields, 
•.-..harbors,;. arid, that's, about it. Each' of > ' 

r . . -i . mu c .'n !ut«: aces ni. 4ou 
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these guys is doing the same damn thing, 
and each individual budget lias got a 
justification for it.” 

Several lawmakers, among them Sen. 
Stuart . Symington (D-Mo.), ranking 
Democrat oil the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, have been skeptical of U.S. 
intelligence-gathering, especially in light 
of such glaring failures as the 19GS 
Pueblo affair • — which McGarvey says 
was unnecessary . and could have been 
avoided — the "abortive Son Tay prison 
camp raid in November, 1970, when U.S. 
forces wound up raiding an empty North 
Vietnamese barracks in search of Ameri- 
can^ PIVs and the 19G9 shootdown of’ 
a Navy EC-121 reconnaissance plane off 
the coast of North Korea. 

“One can almost predict,” McGarvey 
said, “an increasing number of intelli- 
gence failures on the scale of the Pueblo 
incident — and perhaps another war — be- 
cause of the present dry ret that infects 
'our national fntelligehce structured’ 

. L'Jf hri till < >. V a '-OVA. W0<! 
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Debriefing tie press: ; ]|“!S ™!!: 
‘Exclusive to the CIA’ 



[by William Worthy 

In April 1961, a few days after 
the unsuccessful Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion of Cuba, Allen Dulles, at 
that lime the director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, met in 
off-the-record session with the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors at their annual conven- 
tion. 

! Given the Cuba intelligence, by 
then obviously faulty, that had en- 
tered into Washington’s rosy ad- 
1 vance calculations, he inevitably 
was pressed to tell: “Just what 
are the sources of the CIA’s infor- 
mation about other countries?” 

' One source, Dulles replied, was 
U. S. foreign correspondents who 
are '‘debriefed” by the CIA on 
their return home. The usual 
practice is to hole up in a hotel 
;room for several days of intense 
interrogation. 

Much of the debriefing, I’ve 
learned over the years, is agreed 


gatherer, differed with brother 
Foster Dulles, the Calvinist diplo-_ 
mat about the wisdom of the self- 
defeating travel bans. 

Years later, 1 learned that the 
U. S. “vice-consul” in Budapest 
who twice came to my hotel to 
demand (unsuccessfully) my 
passport as I transited Hungary 
en route home from China in 1957 
was, in fact, a CIA agent 
operating under a Foreign Ser- 
vice cover. During a subsequent 
lecture tour, I met socially in 
Kansas City a man who had 
served his Army tour of duty in 
mufti, on detached service in 
North Africa and elsewhere with 
the National Security Agency. Out 
of curiosity 1 asked him what 
would be the “premium” price for 
I a newsman’s debriefing on out-of- 
bounds China. He thought for a 
moment and then replied: “Oh, 
about $10,000.” Out of the CIA’s 
petty cash drawer. 


to freely and willingly by individu- \ My Lrsl awareness of the CIA’s 
al newsmen untroubled by the | special use of minority-group 


world’s image of them as spies. In 


newsmen 
j time of 


fat least one case, as admitted to 
me by the Latin-American spe- 
cialist on one of our mass-circula- 
ition weekly newsmagazines, the 
[debriefing took place very reluc- 
tantly after his initial refusal to 
cooperate was vetoed by his supe- 
riors. But depending on the par- me— that 
ticular foreign crises or obses- planning 


sions at the moment, some of the 
eager sessions with the CIA 
debriefers bring handsome re- 
muneration. Anyone recently re- 
turned from the erupted Philip- 
pines can probably name his 
price. 

Despite its great power and its 
general unaccountability, the CIA 
dreads' exposes. Perhaps because 
of a “prickly rebel” family repu- 
tation stretching over three gen- 
erations, the CIA has never 
approached me about any of the 
48 countries I have visited, 
including four (China, Hungary, 
Cuba, and North Vietnam) that 
hafl been placed off-limits by the 
State Department. But the secret 
agency showed intense interest in 
my travels to those “verboten" 
lands. In fact in those dark days, 
Eric Sevareid once told me that 
Allen Dulles, the intelligence 


abroad came at the 
the 1955 Afro-Asian 
summit conference at Bandung, 
Indonesia. Through Washington 
sources (including Marquis 
Childs of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch ), Cliff Mackay, then edi- 
tor of the Bakimore Afro- 
American. discovered— and' told 
the government was 
to send at least one 


black correspondent to “cover” 
the historic gathering. 

The “conduit” for the expense 
money and “fee” was the director 


of a “moderate” New York-based 
national organization, supported 
by many big corporations, that 
has long worked against employ- 
ment discrimination. The CIA 
cash was passed to 1 he organiza- 
tion's director by a highly placed 
Eisenhower administration of- 
ficial overseeing Latin-American 
affairs who later became gover- 
nor of a populous Middle Atlantic 
state, and whose • brothers and 
family foundation have long been 
heavy contributors to the job op- 
portunity organization. 

Because of the serious implica- 
tions for a press supposedly free 
of governmental ties, I relayed 
this information to the American 
Civil Liberties Union. I also told 
j Theodore Brown, one of A. Philip 
Randolph's union associates in 
the AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 


Sleeping Car Porters. Ted’s re- 
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President Sukarno and 
the Indonesian government know 
all about this, and they are partic- 
ularly incensed at having a man 
of color sent to spy in their 
country.” 

Cold-war readiness to “cooper- 
ate” with spy agencies, whether 
motivated by quick and easy 
money (I’ve often wondered if 
under-the-counter CIA payments 
have to be reported on income tax 
returns! ) or spurred by a miscon- 
ceived patriotism, had its pre- 
cedent in World War I and in the 
r evolutional- y-counlerrevolu- 
, tionary aftermath. In the summer 
of 1920 Walter Lippmann, his 
wife, and Charles Merz published 
in the New Republic an exhaus- 
tive survey of how the New York 
Times had reported the first two 
years of the Russian revolution. 
They found that on 91 occasions — 

1 an average of twice a week — 
Times dispatches out of Riga, 
Latvia, buttressed by editorials, 
had "informed” readers that the' 
revolution had either collapsed or 
was about to collapse, while at the 
same time constituting, a “mortal 
menace” to non-Communist 
Europe. Lippmann and his as- 
sociates attributed the misleading 
coverage to a number of factors. 
Especially cited in the survey 
were the transcending win-the- 
war and anti-Bolshevik passions 
of Times personnel, as well as 
“undue intimacy” with Western 
intelligence agencies. 

After „1959, when Fidel Castro 
came to power after haying 
ousted the corrupt pro-American', 
Batista regime, Miami became a 
modern-day Riga: a wild rumor 
factory from where Castro’s 
“death” and imminent overthrow 
were repeatedly reported for sev- 
eral years. Both in that city of ex- 
patriates and also in Havana, 
“undue intimacy” with the CIA 
caused most North American re- 
porters covering the Cuban revo- 
lution to echo and to parrot of- 
ficial U. S. optimism about the 
Bay of Pigs invasion. 

In the summer of 1961, on my 
fourth visit to that revolutionary 
island, a Ministry of Telecom- 
munications official told me of a 
not untypical incident shortly 
before the invasion. Through mer- 
cenaries and through thoroughly- 
discredited Batistianos, the CIA 
was masterminding extensive 
sabotage inside Cuba— a policy 
doomed to failure not only 
because anti-Castro endeavors 
lacked a popular base, but also j 
because kindergartens, depart- ' 
ment stores during shopping 
•hours, and similar public places 1 
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bombed. In no country does one 
mobilize mass x support by killing | 


htRirar fir their classrooms and 
women where they shop. 

On one such occasion a bomb 
went off at 9.08 p. m. Five minutes 
earlier, at 9.03 p. m., an ambitious 
U. S. wire-service correspondent 
filed an “urgent press” dispatch 
from the Western Union , tele- 
printer in his bureau office, re- 
porting the explosion that, awk- 
wardly for him, came live min- 
utes after the CIA’s scheduled 
time. When that correspondent 
and most of his U. S. colleagues 
were locked up for a week or two 
during the CIA-directed Bay ol 
Pigs invasion and were then ex' 
polled, many U. S. editorial writ- 
ers were predictably indignant. 

Except perhaps in Washingtor 
itself and in the United Nation: 
delegates’ lounge, the CIA’: 
department on journalism 1 : 
probably busier abroad than v. ,tf 
newsmen at home. In 1961, during 
a televised interview, - Waltei 
Lippmann referred casually t< 
the CIA’s bribing of foreigi 
newsmen (editors as well as tin 
working press), especially at thi 
time of critical elections. All ove: 
the world governments and polili 
cal leaders, in power and in op 
position, can usually name thei 
journalistic compatriots who an 
known to be or strongly suspeclei 
of being on the CIA's bountifu 
payroll. I believe it was Leoi 
Trotsky who once observed tha 
anyone who engages in in 
tc-lligence work is always 
covered sooner or later. 

Even neutralist countriAj 
learned to become distrustful oi 
U. S. newsmen. In early 1967, 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk ex- 
pelled a black reporter after just 
24 hours. In an official statement 
the Ministry of Information al- 
leged that he “is known to be not 
only a journalist but also an agent 
of the CIA.” In a number of Afro- 
Asian countries, entry visas for U. 
S. correspondents, particularly it 
on a first visit, can be approved 
only by the prime minister 01 
other high official. 

As recently as a generation ago 
it would have been unthinkabh 
for most U. S. editors, publishers 
newscasters, and reporters to ac 
quiesce in intelligence rie 
briefings, not to mention les: 
"passive” operations. What E< 
Murrow denounced as the cold 
war concept of press and universi 
ty as instruments of foreign polic; 
had not yet spread over the land 
In the years before the Secoru 
World War, if any governmen 
agent had dared to solicit the eo 
operation „of a William Allei 
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« THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY: TIME FOR REVIEW? e 


The intelligence community, nnd its budget, pose many arrncie jr such additional services of common concern as ; 

problems of traditional concern to the Federation of Amcr- ' (he National Security Council determines cart be more 

can Scientists: governmental reform, morality, proper' effectively accomplished centrally; 

Li Ll hS olo C y. nnd defense enpendhura. In .he "Perform such p.hcr functions and du .es nfafed ' W 

Iasi quarter century, Inlelligenee agencies have prolifer- m/nfrjenee aftecling the nal.onal , ttcunljr as fhe ^Nu; 

Died. The United States has established an agency which 'rmal Security Council may from time to timo direct, 

goes beyond intelligence collection and, periodically, inter- (italics added) , , , ■..'■■■ L./; ■ 

These clauses clearly authorize clandestine intelligence 
collection but they arc also used, to justify clandestine po- 
litical operations, However, overthrowing governments, 
secret wars, assassination, and fixing elections .arc cer- 
tainly not done “for the benefit of (he existing intelligence 


feres in the internal affairs of other nations. Technology 
suited to the invasion of national and personal privacy 
has been developed apace. And the $4 to $6 billion being 
spent for intelligence might well be termed the largest 
“unreviewed" part of the defense budget. 

Twenty-five years after the passage of the National Sc- agencies'' nor ore they duties "related to intelligence." 
curiiy Act of 1947, it scents a good time to consider the Someday a court may rule that political activities arc no; 
problems posed by these developments. authorized. 

Of least concern in terms of its budget but of over-riding In any ease, at the urging of Allen Dulles, the Nmiona 
significance in its international political impact, is the Di- Security Council issued a secret. directive (NSC 10/2'* ir 
rcctoratc of Finns of CIA, within which clandestine politi- 1948, authorizing such special operations of all kinds 


cal operations arc mounted. This is the issue discussed in 
this newsletter. More and more, informed observers ques- 
tion whether clandestine political operations ought to be 
continued on a "business as usual" basis. In the absence 
of an investigation, a secret bureaucracy — which started 
in the Office of Strategic Services during a hot war and 
which grew in (he CIA during a cold war — may simply 
continue to practice a questionable trade. 


provided they were secret and small enough to be pausioiy 
deniable by the Government. 

Even this, authority has been exceeded since several im- 
possiblc-to-dcny operations have been undertaken: the 
U-2 flight, the liny of Figs invasion, the Iranian Coup, the 
Laotian War, and so on. 

The National Security Act gave the CIA no “police 
subpoena, law enforcement powers, or internal security 


Clandestine “dirty tricks" have their costs not only’ functions . . .“ Put another secret Executive branch docti- 
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abroad but at home, where they are encouraged only too 
easily. And is not Interference in the affairs of other 
nations wrong? 


ment evidently did give the CIA authority to engage in 
domestic operations related to Its job. It was under tins 
authority that such organizations as foundations, cduca- 


„ .... . j tional organizations, and private voluntary groups were 

Two decades ago, as the cold war gamed momentum, invo]vcd * ith , hc CIA at (hc time of (hc NaGonal Student 

one of Americas greatest political scientists Harold D. Association revelations (1966). 

The “white” part of CFA is, in a sense, a cover for t he 


I.dsswcll, wrote a comprehensive and prophetic booV. 
“National Security and Individual Freedom.” He warned 
of the “insidious .menace" that a continuing crisis might 
“undermine and eventually destroy free institutions." We 
would see, lie predicted: pressure for defense expendi- 
tures, expansion and centralization of Government, with 


“black” side. CIA supporters and officials invariably em- 
phasize the intelligence, rather than the • manipulation 
function of CIA, ignoring the latter or using phrase.. t,.at 
gloss over it quietly. The public can easily accept the de- 
suability of knowing as much as- possible. Put its instincts 


holding of information, general -suspicion, an undermining oppose doing abroad what it would not tolerate at home. 
of press and public opinion, ,a weakening of political Anc j ngfujy fears that injustices committed abroad may 
parties, n decline of the Congress, and of the courts. begin to be tolerated at home: how many elections can 
T Today, with the Cold War waning, it seems in order to be fixed abroad before we begin to try it here? The last 
reexamine our institutions, goals and standards. Which election showed such a degeneration of traditional Amcri- 
rfcsponscs to the emergency of yesterday can we justify can standards. 

today? □ . The present Director of Central , Intelligence, Richard 

,.i .... . . , „ • , n , , Helms, is working hard and effectively at presenting an 

: : T h? Katlo " al Sccur,l y Act °/ 1947 J; realcd thc u .^ cnt ; a ' image of CIA that will not offend. In a recent speech, he 
Intelligence Agency and gave it overall responsibility for ' 

coordinating the intelligence activities of the several rclc*. ' - 

ypnt government departments and agencies interested in'. "The same objectivity which makes us useful to oui 
|ticli matters. Today, a quarter century later, CIA is re- 
ported to have a budget of about $700-million to $1- . 

Jiillion and a staff of perhaps 18,000 people, or about 
8,000 more than the Department, of Stale! (This ad- Even construed narrowly, this is no easy job. and adapt- 
Vantage in size gives CIA an edge in interdepartmental ing clandestine political operations to American ideals may 
piceiings for which, for example, others may be too rushed well be quite impossible. ' <• * 

jo fully prepare or not be able to assign a suitable person.) A t the time of the Bay of Pigs. President Kennedv gave 

^ The National Security Act authorized CfA to: ' • : .* c f»f r c onsidcration to breaking CIA into two pieces: 

s one piece would conduct operations and thc other woulu 

“perform 8aiR0^GisOjao7,oeMn6Kicn, 


government and our country leaves us uncomfortably 
aware of our ambiguous place in it. . . . We propose tc 
adapt intelligence to American society, not vice versa." 


■to Kcnncd^ojup 

who were aciirmuTating the information. Alien Dudes in- 
sisted on a united operation, arguing that separation woulu 
be inefficient and disruptive. But there arc many argu- 
ments on both sides and the Issue deserves continuing 
‘consideration.' ,, 

: In particular, there is something to be said for deciding 
■now not to let Mr. Heims be succeeded by another Dep- 
uty Director for -Plans (i,e, clandestine operations). Thu 
would otherwise, tend to institutionalize the notion ;ha. 
CIA Itself Is run by the organizers of clandestine i&ftivitic» 

' rather than by those who do technical intelligence, indeed, 
jtlicre Is much <o be said for a tradition of bringing in ou> 

sidcis to manage CIA. • . 

The unprecedented secrecy concerning CIA’s budget ' 
also deserves ic-cxnmiiiatfoit. It is being argued, in a citi-., 
zen suit, that It is unconstitutional to, hide the appropria- 
tions of CIA in the budgets of other departments because ■' 
the Constitution provides, in Article I,, Sccti^ (| 9, Clause 
7, that:. . .. : - : y . ' -<i.h , . 

'.'■ No money shall be drawn front the Treasury bujujir 
' consequence of appropriations made by law; anil a \ 
>■ regular Statement and' Account of the Receipts and\ 
Expenditures of all public Money shall be published I 
from time So time, (italics added) . • 

Not only the CIA expenditures but the distorted budget ■ 
reports of other agencies would seem to violate this pro- 
vision. The petitioners call for a functional breakdown, 
showing general categories of uses of CIA funds and a 
breakdown by nation showing where funds have been 

spent. ' ' 

Certainly, there is little justification for hiding the total 

figure of CIA expenditures from the public and the Con- ; 
gress. This figure reveals less to any potential enemy than 
the size of the Defense Department budget — which Wu 
freely reveal. Releasing at least this overall figure , would 
make unnecessary the hiding of the CIA budget In: other 
ageijey budgets. Tltis would stop an authorization and 
appropriation procedure which systematically and perenv 
nialjy misleads Congress and the public. /. 

• Pioblcrns ; Posed by Clandestine f 1 • .} 

Political Operations Abroad 

CIA's four divisions concern themselves with Support,; 
Science and Technology,” Intelligence, and Plans. Press' 
reports suggest that the personnel In these divisions 
number, respectively, 6,000, 4,000, 2,000 and 6,000,' • ' ■ , 
The Intelligence Division examines open and secret data 
and prepares economic, social, and political reports on 

situations. 1 \ >' 

• • • , 

It Is in the Plans Division that clandestine, operations are 

undertaken. Former Deputy Directors for Plans have 
been: Allen Dulles, Frank Wisner, Richard Blsscl and. 
af|cr 1962, Richard Helms— now the Director of the CfA'" 
itself. ' ' 1 

f Does the CIA Pressure Presidents? >■. . 

The most dramatic clandestine operations' obvloi/sly 
have the approval of the President, But ns any burqnucrat 
knows, it can be hard for thq President to say “no” to 
employees with dramatic ideas that arc deeply, felt, 

* The U-2 and Bay of Pigs operations — both under the 
guidance of Richard Bisscl — reveal this phenomenon. In 
both eases, the President (first Eisenhower, then Kennedy p 
Went along with the plan reluctantly. In both cases, the 
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, saying: ‘‘If one of these planes is shot down, this thing is 
going to be. on my head; I'm going to catch hell. The world 
w:!l be in a mess." He often asked the CIA: What happens 
.if you're caught? They would say .It hasn't happened yet,, 
■ But it was obvious that it would happen eventually. In- 
deed. two years after the 1960 crash, it was an agreed mili- 
tary estimate that Russian rockets could hit U-2s at 68.000, 
feet. And it was known that these U-2s could flare out. 
At what point would CIA itself havo had the self-control; 
to stop the flights? 

Arc the Repercussions Worth It? . 

We icatned a great deal from' the U-2 flights, though* 
it was of much less direct significance to our security and 
tranquility than is commonly believed. The last U-2 flights 
still had not found any Soviet missiles other than test ve- 
hicles. But the Information was too secret to be used even 
though it was known to the Russians. At home, missifd 
gap. was. still a popular fear based, on pencil and paper 
calculations of "capabilities" .rather lhan "Intentions or 
direct knowledge." Eventually, thd fljghfi destroyed a 


SPIRIT OF OSS LIVES ON 

“The. CIA,” writes OSS veteran Francis Milter, "in- 
herited from Donovan his lopsided and mischievous 
preoccupation with action and the Bay of Pigs was 
one of (lie results of that legacy.” CIA men, tike their 
OSS predecessors, Itave been imaginative, free-wheel- 
ing, aggressive, and often imore politically knowledge- 
able than their Stale Department colleagues. And, 
like the men of D o n o' v n u ’ s organization, CIA 
"spooks” abroad still rgflst headquarters "interfer- 
ence in their activities, 

— R. Harris Smith, OSS The Secret History of A liter - 
lea's First Central Intelligence Agency, University of 
California Press, 1972, pg. 362. 


hopeful summit conference In I96U and thus perpetuated 
dangerous tensions. Yet this was CIA's greatest clandestine 
iucccssI , 

In the case of the Bay of Pigs operation, the disaster war 
complete. CIA supporters of the plan became its advocate: 
and pressed it upon President Kennedy. According tc 
some reports, they even led him to believe that the Eisen- 
hower Administration had given the plan a go-ahead from 
which disengagement .woujd be embarrassing. Once the 
Invasion started, they prevail for more American involve- 
ment. The plan itself was;' in retrospect, ludicrously ill- 
conceived. Despite the proximity Of Cuba, intelligence 
about the likelihood of thef necessary uprising was far too 
optimistic. 

This failure had repercussions as well. It left the Presi- 
dent feeling insecure and afraid that the Soviets thought _ 
him weak for not following through. It left the Soviets' 
fearing an invasion of Cuba in due doursc. The stage was 
set for the missile crisis. Some bclic.Vc that U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam was also encouraged by Kennedy’s fear 
of being seen as too weak. , - 

Clandestine political operations obviously have far- 
reaching political consequences no one can predict. 

Is the Burden of Sccrccy too Great?- 
The CIA recently brought suit against Victor Marshetti, 
a former employee, for not submitting to them for clear- 

erations or methods. The result was a "prior restraint" 


out^ letting CIA clear it. Thus a dangerous precedent 
against the traditional freedom of American press and 
publishing is now in the courts as a direct result of Gov- 
ernment efforts to act abroad in ways which cannot be 
discussed at home. This is a clear example of the state- 
ment written by Janies Madison to Thomas JciTerson 
(May 13, 1798), "Perhaps it -is a universal truth that the 
loss of liberty at home is to be charged to provisions 
ogainst danger, real or pretended, from abroad." 

Must We Manipulate the Underdeveloped World? 

For the clandestine (Plans) side of CIA. a large insti- 
tutionalized budget now secs little future in the developed 
world. In the developed free world, the stability of Gov- 
ernments now makes political operations unnecessary. In 
the Communist developed world, these political operations 
arc largely impossible. Indeed, even intelligence collection 
by traditional techniques seems to have been relatively 
unsuccessful. , , ■ 

, The penetration of CIA by the Soviet spy, Philhy, is 
said to have left CIA with a total net negative balance of 
effectiveness for, the years up to 1951. It completely de- 
stroyed the CIA's first "Bay of Pigs"— that clTort to over- 
throw the Albanian Government in 1949 which cost the 
lives of .300 tnen. . ; ' 

The only really Important clandestine Soviet source of 
Information knbwft' publicly was Pankofsky, The public 
literature roally shows only one other triumph in penetrat- 
ing Soviet secrecy with spies: the obtaining of a copy of the 
secret speech by Khrushchev denouncing Stalin. But this 
speech was being widely circulated to cadre and Eastern, 
European sources. Allen Dulles, on television, 1 ..tilled this: 
"one of the main coups of the time I was fat CIA]." . ... . 

Compared to the Soviet Union, the underdeveloped* 
world looks easy to penetrate and manipulate. The Gote\ 
ernnients arc relatively unstable and the societies pro- 1 
vide more scope for agents and their maneuvers. While the 
underdeveloped world lends itself better to clandestine 
operations, these operations arc much harder to justify. , 
We arc not at war — usually, not even at cold war — 
with the countries in the underdeveloped world. And they 
rarely if- ever pose q direct threat to us. whether or not 
they trade or otherwise consort with Communists, Today, 
fewer and fewer Americans see the entire world as a 
struggle between the forces of dark and light — a struggle 
in which we must influence every corner of the globe.. 

In tacit agreement with this, CIA Director Helms re- 
cently said: . ' 

t ' ' 

"America's intelligence assets (sic), however, do not 
, exist solely because of the Soviet and Chinese threat. 

or against the contingency of a new global conflict. The 
' United States, as a world power, citbcr ; is involved 
or may with little warning find itself involved in a wide 
range and variety of problems which require a broad 
and detailed base of foreign intelligence tor the policy , 
makers." • 

Thus, where the Office of Strategic Services (OSS) of 
World War II was justified by a hot war, and the CIA by 
a cold war, the present justification for intelligence activi- 
ties in the, underdeveloped world springs ever more only 
from America’s role as a “great power." 

Moreover, the word "assets” above is significant. If in-, 
formation were all that were at issue, a strong ease could 
be made for getting needed, information when you need it. 
through open AflRFPY&&£r r * oloacQ 
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requires long-standing penetration of institutions of all 
kinds and a great deal of otherwise unimportant infor- 
mation necessary to plan and hide local maneuvers. 

Political Control of Agents in the Field 
Because political operations jarc so sensitive and, po- 
tentially so explosive, it is imperative that the agents be 
under strict control. But is this really possible? To each 
foreign movement of one kind or another— no matter how 
distasteful — CIA will assign various operatives, if only to 
gef information. In the process, these operatives must 
ingratiate themselves with the movement. And since they 
qrc operating in a context in which subtle signals arc the 
rule, it is inevitable that they will often signal the move- 
picnt that the United States likes it, or might support it. 

Indeed, the agents themselves may think they are cor- 
rectly interpreting U.S. policy — or what they think it 
should be — in delicate maneuvers which they control. 

What, for example, did it mean when CIA agents told 
Cambodian plotters that they would do "everything possi- 
, ,‘° "S'P ,f a ^up were mounted. (See Philadelphia 

Ouster'") Pri ‘ 6 ’ 197 •’ " CIA R ° ,C Barcd in Sihanouk 

No one who has ever tried to control a bureaucracy 
ill be insensitive to the problems to which these situa- 
\ ,on . s A IVC l ? sc> ^ ,csc problems would be dramatically 
* , ' owcvcr * if CIA were restricted to information. 
crin C and were known to be. The movements would 
r cease to look to CIA for policy signals. • 

Alternative Controls on CIA 

Mint alternative positions might be considered toward' 
sibilitics° vcmcnt al,roa d? There arc these alternative pos- 

C /> A Wrto™ md agents front the Under* 
developed World: This WoutdfiaVc the advantage of pro- 


AGENTS LIKE FREEDOM OF ACTION 

Writing after (he war of his negotiations for the sur- 
render of (he German forces in North Italy, Dulles 
cautiously suggested: “An intelligence officer in the 
field Is supposed to keep his home office informed 
of what lie Is doing. That is quite true, but with some 
reservations, as he may overdo it. If, for example, 
he tells too much or asks (no often for Instructions, 
he is likely to get some lie doesn’t relish, and what is - 
worse, lie mny well find headquarters trying to lake 
over the whole conduct of the operation. Only a man 
on the spot can really pass judgment on the details 
ns contrasted with the policy decisions, which, of 
course, belong to the boss at headquarters.” Dulles 
added, “It has always amazed me how desk personnel 
thousands of miles away seem to acquire wisdom and 
special knowledge about local field conditions which 
(hey assume goes deeper than that available to the 
man on the spot.” Almost without exception, Dulles 
and other OSS operators feared the burden of a high- 
level decision (hat might cramp their freedom ,of 
action. '■ 1 

~ /T Harris Smith, OSS The Secret History of Amer- 
ica s First Central Intelligence Agenev, University oi 
California Press, 1972, pg. 9. ’ * . 



tecting America’s reputation — and (hat of its citizens doing 
business there — from the constant miasma of suspicion 
of CIA involvement in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries. Open sources would continue to supply the U.S. wiih 

^0^GfcAMROtP8^f6(!l SOftROOfiblQO^/QPa^ tftder- 

dcvclopcd world could -be collected by State Department 

con 




officials th^jjfik^^cpoTjh 

now-qucstiorfablc supremacy of the State Department in 
dealing with the Nations involved. 

- Arguments against this policy include these: the area 
is too important to U.S. interests to permit such with- 
drawal and the credibility of the withdrawal would be 
, hard to establish, at least in the short run. 

2. Permit covert activities in the underdeveloped world .... . 

only jor information, not manipulation: This policy would cr ® 13 a so this disturbing quotation from Victor 
■prevent the fixing of elections, the purchase of legislators, rur^t '' fClA^ exccu,ive assistant to the Deputy 
private Wars, the overthrow of governments, and it would 1 LC or 0 
• go a long way toward protecting the U.S. reputation for 
non-interference in the affairs of other countries. One 
might, for example, adopt the rule suggested by Harry 
Howe Ransom that secret political operations could be 
used only as an alternative to overt military action in a 
’ situation that presented a direct threat to U.S. security. 

Of course, the mere existence of a covert capability for 
espionage would leave the U.S. with a capability f ot 
, manipulation; the same agents that are secretly providing 
' information could secretly try' to influence events. But then, 
is still a large gap between buying "assets" for one purpose 
and for the other. 


£)% C -R tSRSWf ffOUROOOIOOO assas. 

smation of Victcong agents"-- many, of which, it is re- 
ported, were simply the victims of internal Vietnamese 
rivalries. Some years ago, the New York Times quoted one 
of the best informed men in Washington ns having asserted 
that when we catch one of them [an enemy agent), it ■ 
becomes necessary "to get everything out of them and we 
do it with no holds barred."’ , 

There is also this disturbing quotation from Victor 


"The director would come back from the White House 
and snake his head and say ‘The President is very, very 

upset about We agreed that, the only solution 

was But of course that’s impossible, we can’t 

be responsible for a thing like that.’ 

’The second man would say the same thing to the third' 
man, and on down through the station chief in some ■ 

country until somebody went out and and 

nobody was responsible:” (Parade Magazine, "Quitting 
the CIA,” by Henry Allen.) ‘ 


Problems of Clandestine Domestic Operations 
After the i 966 revelations that the Central Intelligence 

Also, large scale operations, would not be conducted fioiv” viulctv^of ^frorn'ornW ^ at,onal Stucicn j Associa- 
.. under this rule. According to some reports, the Committee/ unravelled which totaled about Th* rfA 1 "' 8 W< u C 
Chaired by Central MmwcII Taylor, that reviewed the money dirceMy to SuSlk^irhM in n ^ *7,? 
Bay of Pigs episode,. recommended to President Kennedy sccrcMunds alone to sDeeific Ha ammla m ' passcd hc 
(who apparently agreed, tha, the CIA be limited to opera*. ““o„ s and S SS SeCS 
, Uons rcqmrmg military equipment no larger or more individuals. The organizations inciudcdiS 
complex than side arms — weapons which could be carried tion AssnrHttnn Afr,v-,« c , , ca 

bv individuals v, AiSOCI i tl( ?P: A.fncan-Amcrican Institute, American 

, r . .. . _ , Newspaper Guild, International Development Foundation 

3. Require that relevant representatives of Congress he an d many others * rounuauon, 

consulted before any clandestine operations, beyond those Th c wav in which tinv:* r, mi, , 

E“™> lv « d d ' SP >, U C i! bc(w ^ cn ,hc Executive and Legis- cctcrisdc of many clandestine CIA operations. Thus 
i c ranches, whether and when the Executive .Branch . while distinguished participants in thc Congress for Cul- 
may undertake operations affecting U.S. foreign po.icy fural Freedom and editors of its magazine Encounter evi- 
without consulting Congress. If a clandestine political Ucntly believed that thc organizations were doin/only 
operation is important enough to take thc always high what came naturally, the CIA official who set the entire 
risks of exposure, it should be important enough to consult covert program in motion, Thomas W. Braden saw it ihk 
Congress. These consultations can produce a new per- way; ' ^ * u 1 ,s 

ipcctivc on the problem — which. can be all important. The 

Chairman of thc Senate Foreign RclntionsCommittcc was - 
one of the few who predicted accurately thc political Von-' 
sequences of thc Bay of Pigs operation. ■ !’ 

4. Require that the ambassador be advisj of covert 
operations in the nation to which he is accredited. 'Monitor 
compliance with Congressional oversight : Under thc Kcu- 1 
nedy Administration, after thc Bay of Pigs, a letter went!’ 

« _ « » i _ * ^ • ’ ,, . 


We had placed one agent in a Europe-based organiza- 
tion of intellectuals called thc Congress for Cultural 
Freedom. Another Agent became an editor of En* 
counter. The agents could not only propose anti-Com** 
mumst programs to the official leaders of thc organiza- 
tions but they could also suggest ways and means to 
solve the inevitable budgetary problems, Why not sec 
if Hie needed money cpuld bq obtained from "American 

foundations"? (Saturday Evenirig Post 5/20/1967 
Speaking Out, page 2) 

President Johnson appointed a pane! headed by then 
Undersecretary of State Nicholas dcB. Katzcnbach to 
review this aspect of CIA operations. Thc other panel 
members were HEW Secretary' John Gardner (a former 
OSS employee) and CIA Director Helms. Thc panel was 


to nil embassies affirming fhc authority of thc Ambassador 
over thc representatives of C.I.A. But this authority is 
variously interpreted and might be periodically clarified 
and strengthened. One method of policing thc order would 
Involve occasional visits by Congressmen or Congressional 
staff who would quiz the Ambassador to be sure that hc 
knew at least' as much ns did they about local covert 
activities. Another control would require that Assistant 

Secretaries of State knew about the covert activities in their . . study the relationship between CIA and those "cduca- 
region. In all these cases, political oversight and political *? na and P r,vale voluntary organizations" which operate 
perspective would be injected into operations that would, abroa P ai j d to recommend means to help assure (hat such 
otherwise be largely controlled ,by an intelligence point of ° | T anizat,c > n3 could "play their proper and vital role." 
view. ’ ,, The Panel recommendations wpre as follows: 

. . Improper Use of Force . * 1. ft should be the policy of ;ihe United States Govern- 

One morally and politically important imperative seems , JT cnt . ,h . at n< ? Ecderal agency shall provide any covert 
clear: Adopt and announce a firm rule against murder or ' inanciaI assistance or support, direct or indirect, to 
torture. Tlicr^ajojjcfi^ 

rule dews not cxisT. There was the murder by a green beret. • 

O.Qrici-i 
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Wlillc (he institutional forms of poliiicnl confrol 
, ni'Pcnr effective nod sufficient, it is really (he will of 
(he political officials who must exert control that is 
important and that Jins most often been lacking. ' 
Esxn when the control is tight find effective, i. more 
important question may concern the extent to which 
V . /"formation and policy judgments affect political 
decisions in foreign affairs. ■ 

Whether or not political control is being exercised, 
the more serious question is whether the very exist- 
ence of an efficient CIA causes the U.S. Government 
1° ,0 ° m »ch on clandestfnc and illicit activities, 

hack-ailey tactics, subversion and what is known in 
official jargon ns “dirty tricks.” 

Finally regardless of the facts, the CIA’s reputation 
In the world is so horrendous and its role in events 
so exaggerated (hat it is becoming a burden on Amer- 
ican foreign policy rather than the secret weapon it 
wns intended to he. , ■> . 

F/ic New York Times, April 25, 1966 


easier by the intelligence community’s so-called “alumni 
association." These arc persons who arc known to the. 
community through past service and who arc willing to' 
turn a quiet hand or give a confidential favor. Sometimes, 
much more is involved, Examples from (he past include 
these. A high official of CIA's predecessor — the Office 
of Strategic Services (OSS) — becomes head of the CIA- 
fmanccd National Coniniittcc’for a Free Europe. Another 
becomes an official of the CIA-funded American Friends 
of the Middle East. A Deputy Director of State Depart- 
ment Intelligence becomes President of Operations and 
Policy Research, Inc., a CIA conduit which financed 
“studies" of Latin American electoral processes, (This 
official is simultaneously well placed to arrange studies, 
of elections as the Director of the American Political 
Science Association!). '■ 

Thus, a large and growing domestic network of persons 
trained in dissembling, distortion, and human manipula- 
tion, may be g.rowing in our country. And the use of these 
kinds of skills may also be growing more acceptable. 
During the Republican campaign for President, a memo- 
randum went out to Republican college organizers winch 


2. The Government should promptly develop and estab- , „ . . 
lish a public-private mechanism to provide public funds Ccd , lhcn ] arranfic a mock election and gave. what 
' openly for overseas activities br organizations which are 5 ? c . to l ’ c P omlcd hin,s “bout how to manipulate the 

'fl/ljlirlrrn/J' ,L.v .• • . . . .. election. 


adjudged deserving, in' thO national interest, of public 

support. . J; ■, 

On March 29, 1967, President Johnson said he ac- 
cepted point 1 and directed all Government agencies to 
implement it fully. He said he would give “serious con- 
sideration" to point 2 but apparently never implemented it. 

When these operations were first proposed by Braden. 

Allen Dulles bad commented favorably on them, noting: 

^Therois no doubt in my mind that we are losing the cold 
war," Twenty years later, though we arc no longer in any 
risk of "losing the cold war," some would like to continue 
despite the regulations. 

At least one influential former CIA official's thinking 
was simply to move to deeper cover. And sympathy for 
this approach probably goes very deeply into the so-called 
'‘Establishment." For example, when the National Studene 
Association scandal broke, those who ran the liberal, now' 
defunct, Look Magazine, were so incensed at general ex- 
pressions of outrage that they wrote their first editorial in 
thirty ycars(i) defending the students. In such an atmos- 
phere one must expect liberal (much less conservative) 
foundations and banks to cooperate whole-heartedly with 
the CIA whatever the cover. 

, In any ease, what could such deeper cover be? In the 
first plaqe, commercial establishments or profit-making 
organizations arc exempt from the ban. Hence, with o; 

Without the acquiescence of the officials of the company. 

CIA agents might be placed in strategic positions. It it 
possible also that organizations, which seemed to be volun- 
tary were actually Incorporated in such a way as to b< 
profit-maki ng. Other possibilities include enriching Indi- 
viduals by throwing business (heir way nnd having these 
individuals support suitable philanthrope enterprises. 

To the extent that these arrangements. ijtyu,ch voluntary 
organizations, they pose tile same problems which, crcalcc 
die distress in 1966. In short, (he policy approved fry .Presi- 
dent Johnson was sensible when it proscribed "dfreef oi 
indirect" support, Moreover, In ihc coming generation,* we 
can expect n continuation of the existing trend toward 
whistle-blowing. The CIA's reputation and its ability to 
keep secrets can be expected to decline. Even the most , 

"indirect" support may eventually become known. 
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This kind of thing produces a suspicion and paranoia 
that divides Americans from one another. It makes them 
ask questions about their associates, colleagues, sccrc-' 
larics and acquaintances — questions that are destructive 
of (he casual and trusting atmosphere traditional in Amer- 
ica. (Already, unbelievable numbers of persons icon to 
assume that their phones arc tapped and their mail read.) 

As the public sense of cold war dissipates; the American 
distaste for secret organizations can be expected to grow. 
The occasional disclosure of any “dirty trick” or political 
manipulation sponsored by CIA will certainly deepen (his 
sense of unease. In the end, ns now, many of (he best am, 
most sophisticated, college graduates will not be willing 
to work for the ClA, And professional consultants will he 
discouraged as well, The result can change the charactei 
of lire Agency in such a way as to further threaten Ameri- 
can values, 

One method, in (he American tradition, for keeping CIA 
honest would be a public-interest organization of alumni 
of the intelligence community (and those who arc serviced 
•by intelligence in the Government). This public interest 
group would, as do so many others, offer its testimony to 
Congress on matters of interest to it — in this case, intel- 
ligence. The testimony might be given in public or in exec- 
utive session, as appropriate; And constructive suggestions 
and criticisms could be made. 

Such an organization would' have a credibility and au- 
thority that no other group can have and a general knowl- 
edge of the relevant intelligence problems facing the nation 
and public, it goes without saying that no one in this 
organization, or communicating with it, would violate 
laws, or oaths, associated with' classified information. The 
Federation of American Scientists’ strategic weapons com- 
mittee is an example of the feasibility nnd legitimacy 
by which a group of persons, well grounded in stra- 
tegic arms problems eon, without violating any rules con- 
cerning such information, make informed anil useful policy 
pronouncements. Many- persons consulted in the prepara- 
tion of this newsletter endorsed this suggestion, 


l. 3- - - v; v 
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Iccicd which cannot ho evaluated in a reasonable length 
of time and is therefore Wasted. New intelligence nienns 
nave, become available, and have been incorporated 
into the program -without offsetting reductions in old 
procedures. - • < . ■ 

, J 970^- the Pjfict Chairman pf the Who Ribbon 


CIA CHANGING PERSONALITY? 

Tltcrc are still sensitive, progressive men in the CIA, 
but they arc becoming scarcer by the moment. The 
Agency’s career trainees no longer come from the 1’lii 
Beta ranks of Harvard, Yale, or Berkeley. The 
.Agency Is widely regarded on college campuses as 
the principal symbol of nil (hat is wrong with our 
nation. "For (fie world as a whole," wrote Arnold 
Toynbee recently, "the CIA lias now become the 
bogey that communism has been for America. Wher- 
ever there js trouble, violence, suffering, tragedy, (he 
rest of us arc now quick to suspect the CIA lias a 
hand in it." Millions of college students and young 
professionals, the future "power elite” of tlrc'United 
Stales, would ncccpt lliat judgment. 

— R. H arris Smith, OSS The Secret History <>/ Amer- 
ica’s First Central Intelligence Agency, University of 
California I'ress, 1972, pg. 282, 


r 


ln any ease, ns the distaste for CIA grows, CIA has a 
moral obligation to stay out of the lives of those svho do 
not wish to be tarnished by association with it. In one 
country, it is reported, CIA put funds into the bank de- 
posits of a political party without its knowledge. Hut what 
if this were discovered! Obviously, CIA could lightly risk 
the reputations of persons it wanted to use, or manipulate, 
by trying to help them secretly. 

TWO SOURCES OF POSSIBLE WASTE 

Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA): 

The Army, Navy and Air Force intelligence agencies 
provided such parochial and biased intelligence estimates 
in the late fifties that they were removed in 1961 from the 
United States intelligence Board (USIU) and replaced by 
a new supervisory organization: the Defense intelligence 
Agency (DIA). DIA's job was to coordinate all of the 
Defense Department's intelligence resources and analyses. 
Allen Dulles had feared that CIA and DIA might become 
rivals and competitors; apparently, this has become the 
ease. 

By 1964, DIA had; merged the intelligence publica- 
tions of (lie armed services into publications', of its own: 
launched a "Daily Digest" that competed with the CIA's 
"Central Intelligence Bulletin:" supplanted J-2. the in- 
telligence staff of the Joint Chiefs: replaced the service: 
in providing "order of battle" information and had bas- 
ically reduced, the services to,, the role of collecting raw 
intelligence. . “ 

A number of informed observers have nevertheless 
suggested that DIA serves no useful purpose ami. that it; 
functions coutd well be taken over by CIA. Others, will 
Pentagon experience, have noted that there is no way ic 
prevent the military services from having intelligence 
branches and-— that being the ease — DIA is necessary to 
sit on them and coordinate [heir conclusions. In any ease, 
in contrast to, CIA's reputation for competent normally , 
disinterested analysis, DIA and tjie intelligence services 
pose real questions of rtdundancy, waste, service bias 
and inefficiency; ' 

Both of the Appropriations Committees of Congress 
arc convinced that thrjrc |s such .waste in Defense De- 
partment Intelligence. In 1971, the House Committee 
reported : , 

The committee feels that the intelligence operation of 
'. the Department of Defense has grown beyond the actual 
, j. needs of the Department and is now receiving an in- 
■v ordinate shape of the fiscal resources of the Department. 

. 1 , Redundancy is the Watchword in many intelligence op- 
, crations. The same information is soueht and obtained 
!> by various means and by various organizations. Co- 


MR. SYMINGTON. As n longtime member of (lie 
Committee on Foreign Ilclnlions, ns nn ml hoe mem- 
ber or (lie Appropriations Committee mul (lie rank- 
ing member of Armed .Services, I respectfully plead 
with my colleagues to allow nic to receive in executive 
session enough intelligence information to in turn 
form nn intelligent, judgment on mnttcrsd'U'liich so 
vitally affect onr scemity; and so 1 can vofr/ In' com- 
mittee ami on (be floor of the Senate on the basis of 
(lie facts. There bare been several cases where T * 
have nol been able to do (hat in the past. In my, 
opinion, (bis lack of disseminated information has 
cost (be country n great deal of treasure and a num- 
ber of American lives. 

— r from Congressional Record-Senate 
November 23, 1971, 5-/942^1 


Report on Defense Department nrob'ems Gilbert F'tz- 
hugh. told a press conference! "I believe that the Pentagon 
suffers from too much intelligence. Thee can't use what 
they get because there is so much collected. It would 
almost be better that they didn't have it because it’s 
difficult to find out what's important." Me went on to 
suggest diffusion of responsibility, too much detail work, 
and too little looking ahead in the fivc-to-fiftccn year' 
range. ' ■■ I • . 

National Security Agency (NSA): 

In 1952, a Presidential directive. set up the National 
Security Agency as a separate agency inside the Defense 
Department. NSA's basic duties arc to break codes of 
other Nations, to maintain the security of U.S. codes, and 
to perform intelligence functions with regard to electronic 
and radar emissions, etc. In 1956, it had 9,000 employees. 
Today, it is thought to have 15,000 and a budget well over 
a billion. 

in August 1972, an apparently well-informed' former 
employee of NSA wrote a long memoir for Ramparts 
Magazine. The article summarized the author's claims 
by saying: 

". . . NSA knows the call signs of every Soviet airplane 
the numbers on the side of each plane, the name of the 

■ pilot in command;’ the precise longitude and latitude of 
every nuclear submarine; the whereabouts of nearly 
■every Soviet VIP; the location of every Soviet missile 

base; every army division, battalion and company its 

weaponry, commander and deployment. Routinely the 
NSA monitors all Soviet military, diplomatic and com- 
mercial radio traffic, including Soviet Air Defense. Tac- 
tical Air. and KGB forces. (It was the NSA that found 
Che Guevara in Bolivia through radio communications 

.. intercept and analysis.) NSA cryptologic experts seek 
; to break every Soviet code and do so with remarkable 
success. Soviet scrambler and computer-generated sig- 

■ nais being nearly as vulnerable as ordinary voice and 
, manual morse radio transmissions. Interception of 

Soviet radar signals enables the NSA to gunge quite ore- 
eiselv the effectiveness of Soviet Air Defense units. 
Methods have been .devised -to "fingerprint” everv 
human voice used in radio transmissions and distinguish 
them from the voice of every other operator. The 
Agency's Hied runic Intelligence Teams (ELINT) are 
capable of intercepting any electronic signal transmitted 
anywhere in the world and. 'from nn analysis of the 
intercepted signal, identify the transmitter and phvs-' 

superfluous to point out that NSA, monitors and records i 



ns-Allan«ic telephone / body existing restraints on DOD which CIA was circum- 
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cpciufcnt checking in Washington with sources, /’ for training Cambodian military forces. In short. Senator 


. eirrv trans-Atlanlie telephone call." 
s A July Ij 
, tensive indepef 

;|n and out of Government who were familiar with In*;., Case is emphasizing the fact that CIA is a statutorily dc- 
tc". pence matters has resulted ' m the corroboration of signcd agcncy> which Congress empowered, and which 
many of | the article S| revelations. Expert# had denies!. , Congress can control ! • 

however, the plausibility of the assertion that the sophist**.- Congress has not only given the Executive H ranch n‘ 
ented codes of the Soviet Union had been broken. □ ■ blank check to do intelligence but it has not even insisted 

CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT OF THE on seeing (he results. The National Security Act of 1917 
• — - requires CIA to “correlate and evaluate intelligence relat- 1 

ing to the national security and provide for the appropriate' 
dissemination of s u c h intelligence within the govern- 


INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY 

In each House of Congress, the Armed Services and the 
Appropriations Committees have a subcommittee that is 
supposed, in principle,’ to oversee ,CIA. In the House of 
Representatives, even the -names of the .Appropriations 
subcommittee members arc secret,.., In ,Uw Senate, ■the five, 
senior members of the Appropriations CommiUce /or.m 0 


WHAT DRIVES INTELLIGENCE? 

We nrc going to have to lake n harder look at Intel- 
ligence requirements, because they drive the Intelli- 
gence process. In so doing they create demands for 
resources, There is a. tendency lor requirements — 
once stated — to (ictftiirc immortality. 

One requirements question we will ask ourselves is 
whether we should maintain a world-wide data base, 
collected in advance, as insurance ngainst the con- 
tingency that we may need some of this data in a par- 
ticular situation. Much of this information can be 
Acquired on very short notice by reconnaissance 
■ means. As for (he remainder, we are going to have to 
accept the risk of not having complete information, 
on some parts of the world. We haven’t enough re- 
sources to cover everything, and the high priority 
missions have first call on what we do have. 

- — Hon. Robert F. Frochlke, Special Assistant to. the . 
Secretary of Defense for Intelligence, /tote 9, 1971 
helore Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, House 
ol Representatives. 


tnetti . . . (italics added), As far as the legislative branch 
of "government" is concerned, this has not been done. 
On July 17, 1972, the Foreign Relations Committee re- 
ported out an amendment' (S. 2224), to the National Sc- 1 
curity Act explicitly requiring the CIA to “inform fully 
and currently, by means of regular and special reports" 
.the Committees on Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
of both Houses and to make special reports in response 
to (heir requests. 1 he Committee, proposal, sponsoicii by 
Senator John Sherman Cooper, put special emphasis upon 
Jhc.j existing precedent whereby the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee gets special reports from POD .on atomic 
energy intelligence information, fl ; - , ' 1 


subcommittee on Intelligence Operations. 

The subcommilcc of Armed Services on CIA has not 
met for at least two' years — although Senator Symington, 
a member of the subcommittee, lias sought to secure such 
a meeting. In 1971, Senator Stennis and Senator Ellen- 
dcr — then the Chairmen of the full Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees (as well as of their CIA sub- 
committees) said they knew nothing about the CIA- 
financed war in Laos — surely CIA’s biggest operation.!/ 

(Congressional Record, November 2?, 1971, pg. SI 9521 jf 

S19530.) ’ 

The Congressmen arc understandably reluctant even 
:o know about intelligence operation^. Without publicity, 
tnd public support, there is a limit to their influence over 
•he events about which they hear. And if they cannot 
appeal to their constituency, the knowledge of secrets only 
makes them vulnerable to the jmcar that they leaked a 
secret or mishandled their responsibilities. ‘ ' 

Approximately 150 resolutions have been offered in 
the Congress to control the CIA and/or other intelligence 
functions. The most common resolution has called for a 
Joint Committee on Intelligence, and 'there is much" to be 
said for it. Such a renewal of Congressional authority to 
review such matters might strengthen Congressional over- 

^Two more recent efforts, both sponsored by Senator 
Stuart Symington, have tried different tacks. One resolu- 
• lion called for a Select Committee on the Coordination of 
U.S. Government activities abroad; such a committee 
would have authority over CIA and DOD foreign activities 
in particular. Another approach called for limiting the 
U.S. intelligence expenditures of all kinds to $4 billion. 

Senator Clifford Case (Rep., N.J.) has sought to control 
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agency of the U.S. Government." These resolutions cm- 




From; Harry S. Tru man 
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By: Margaret Truman 

Dad was even able to joke about serious things. One of his 
proudest accomplishments as President was the creation of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Before it was established, intelli- 
gence was gathered by a half dozen agencies, and very little of it 
reached the President. One day he sent the following memoran- 
dum to Admiral Leahy and Rear Admiral Sidney W. Souers, the 
first CIA chief: 


FTo My Brethren and Fellow Doghouse Denizens: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as Top Dog I re- 
quire and charge that Frout- Admiral William D. Leahy and 
v Rear Admiral Sidney \\'. Souers, receive and accept the vest- 
ments and appurtenances of their respective positions, namely 
as personal snooper and as director of centralized snooping. 
... 1 charge that each of you not only seek to better our for- 
eign relations through more intensive snooping but also keep 
me informed constantly of the movements and actions of the 
other, for without such coordination there can. be no order 
and no aura of mutual trust. 

f . ' II.S.T. 

This refusal to let the seriousness of his work make him solemn 
was typical not only of Dad but of the men around him. Malt 
Connelly was one of the great all-time teasers. He loved to hang 
ridiculous nicknames on people and would solemnly introduce 
"Corporal" Vaughan and “Field Marshall” Canfil to befuddled 
visitors. Bill Ilassclt was known as the “Bishop” because he was 
a solemn, scholarly Catholic. ’ 

In a letter to his mother in September, 19-16, Dad gives a good 
picture of the way the boys relaxed by tormenting each other: 


Same Hcarst columnist by the name of Tucker had called 
Harry Vaughan a fat, lazy .major general who ought to be a cor- 

- port! and they really made Vaughan believe (hat Tucker was 
■ - right- I really felt sorry for both Vaughan and Graham [who 

was kidded for answering nut mail] before the raggers let up on 
them. 

Dad pined a delightful joke on Dr. Graham early in September, 
1946. Here is how he described it to his mother: 

Made Doc Graham a brigadier general yesterday and nearly 

- embarrassed him to death. I told him to come to the morning 
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Now the re-elected President is moving on domestic problems. 
Ahead: efforts to overhaul Government, bring the budget under 
control, cut down on bureaucracy and avoid tax hikes. 


With a nevy mandate from the voters 
.-hut a Congress still controlled by the 
political opposition— President Nixon in- 
tends to press for far-reaching reforms 
in Government agencies and programs 
■ during his second term. 

The President has said: 

I honestly believe that Government 
in Washington is too big, and it is too 
expensive. We can do the job better 
with fewer people.” 

On the outcome of this effort may de- 
pend the burden of federal taxes, the; 
impact of inflation on the cost of living, 
the value of the American dollar, and 
the availability of money and credit for 
business expansion. 

Action agenda. In the fortnight im- 
mediately following his re-election, Pres- 
ident Nixon took these actions: 

• Signaled a firm determination to 
shake up the organization of the exec- 
utive branch of Government from the 
White House on down. 

• Called for resignations of about 
2,000 presidential appointees, including 
Cabinet officers and White House aides. 
Many will be retained. Some will be 
shifted to new jobs. Others will be 
dropped. 

• Conferred with top advisers includ- 
ing Vice President Spiro T. Agnevv at 
Key Biscayne, Fla., or Camp David, 
Md., on plans for Administration per- 
sonnel, policies and programs in the new 
term. Mr. Agnevv has been the President’s 
liaison man with Governors, mayors and 
local officials around the country. 

• Recalled Roy L. Ash, president of 
Litton Industries and former head of 
the President’s Advisory Council on Ex- 
ecutive Organization, to assist in the 
structural planning. 

• Consulted John B. Conn ally, former 
Texas Governor who led the Democrats- 
for-Nixon drive in the recent campaign. 
Mr. Connally was a key member of the 
Ash Council, before serving as Treasury 
Secretary in the first Nixon term. 

• Set December 15 as a target date 
for announcing personnel and policy de- 
cisions in overhaul of the Government. 

Associates say the President will be 


guided by recommendations of the Ash 
Council, which conducted a two-year 
study of Government operations in 
1969-1970. 

The advisory group submitted about 
16 separate reports. Many remain con- 
fidential memoranda for the President. 
Others were published at the time Mr. 
Nixon first called for wholesale Govern- 
ment reorganization in his 1971 state- 
of-thc-union message. 

"Most Americans fed up." The 
President said then that “most Ameri- 
cans today are simply fed up with gov- 
ernment at all levels.” 

The Ash Council found that the Gov- 
ernment has grown up in a topsy-turvy 
fashion, adding people and programs 
without any consistent pattern, and with 
a great deal of overlapping and dupli- 
cation among agencies. 

As a result, Mr. Nixon told Congress 
in January, 1972, “Our Federal Govern- 
ment today is too often a sluggish and 
unresponsive institution, unable to de- 
liver a dollar’s worth of service for a 
dollar’s worth of taxes.” 

Here are major reforms proposed by 
the Ash Council, as revised by the 
White House in the last two years: 

New super-Departments. A half doz- 
en Departments of Cabinet rank and a 
score of lesser agencies would be con- 
solidated into four new super-Depart- 
ments along modern, functional lines. 

A White House documentary on the 
subject said that “the executive branch 
should be organized around major pur- 
poses of Government.” 

The new super-Departments would 
deal with domestic problems in these 
areas: human resources, - natural re- 
sources, community development and 
economic affairs. 

Programs dealing with people-such 
as education, welfare, health, manpow- 
er training, social security and unem- 
ployment insurance— would come under 
a Human Resources Department. 

Other programs— those dealing with 
urban renewal, rural development, city 
planning, hospital construction, mass- 
transit systems and urban highways— 



— Crockett in ''Washington Star-News” 

‘‘JUST WORKING ON MY GOVERN- 
MENT-REORGANIZATION PLAN.” 


would be assigned to a Department of 
Community Development. 

A Natural Resources Department 
would guide land use, soil conservation, 
energy sources and minerals, water re- 
sources and marine technology, public 
works, recreation and civilian atomic 
energy. 

Under an Economic Affairs Depart- 
ment would come many existing func- 
tions of the Commerce, Labor and 
Transportation Departments, along with 
the Tariff Commission and Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The Agriculture Department would 
be retained as a separate entity, but 
would he limited to dealing with farm- 
commodity production and marketing 
programs. Its present operations are 
much broader. 

These Federal Departments would be 
abolished: Interior; Commerce; Labor; 
Health, Education and Welfare; Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, and Trans- 
portation. 

Originally, the Ash Council proposed 
to leave intact the existing Departments 
of State, Treasury, Defense and Justice. 

Recently, President Nixon reportedly 
has been focusing on shaking up the 
State Department, leading to specula- 
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lion that Mr. Connally may become the 
next Secretary of State. 

Objective: give the foreign service a 
new mission of looking out for economic 
interests of the United States around the 
world in an era of increasingly tough 
trade competition. 

At Key Biscayne on November 11, 
Deputy White House Press Secretary 
Gerald Warren said that “a great deal 
of staff work” has gone into plans for 
remodeling the foreign-policy apparatus. 

Officials point out that a number of 
Government units have varying roles in 
foreign affairs, including the Treasury, 
Justice, Commerce and Agriculture De- 
partments; Export-Import Bank; National 
Security Council, Central Intelligence 
Agency, and many others. 

President Nixon would like to achieve 
better co-ordination, particularly as it 
affects U. S. interests in world trade, 
monetary and economic affairs. 

The "fourth branch." The White 
House distributed in 1971 — without rec- 
ommendations— an Ash Council report on 
federal regulatory commissions. 

_ Terming them a “fourth branch of 
Government,” investigators found these 
commissions “are not sufficiently ac- 
countable for their actions to either 
Congress or the President.” The report 
suggested that they should be “more 
responsive to the public interest.” 

There are at least eight of these 
quasi-judicial bodies, with broad au- 
thority to regulate private enterprise. 

The Ash Council proposed that six of 


them be abolished, with their functions 
redefined and assigned to new agen- 
cies. The six: 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Federal Mari- 
time Commission, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and Federal Power Commission. 

New agencies to be created: Trans- 
portation Regulatory Agency, Federal 
Power Agency, Securities and Exchange 
Agency, Federal Trade Practices Agency 
and a Federal Antitrust Board. 

The Ash Council also recommended 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission be reduced from seven to five 
commissioners. 

No public recommendation was made 
—at least, none was published— concern- 
ing operations of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

The White House took the position 
that it was circulating the report for 
consideration and comment by inter- 
ested parties, subject to later action. 

However, informed sources say that 
the emphasis on Government reforms 
now being considered by Mr. Nixon 
does not appear to lie in the regulatory 
area. 

Changes by Congress. Some changes 
proposed by the Ash Council and other 
advisory bodies have been enacted by 
Congress. For example: 

A new Environmental Protection 
Agency was created to deal with air, 
water and noise pollution across the 
board. 


The Budget Bureau was recast as a 
modern Office of Management and 
Budget in the Executive Office of the 
President. 

Also approved were a new Domestic 
Council and an International Economic 
Policy Council at the White House. 

The Post Office Department was re- 
formed as a Government corporation 
known as the U. S. Postal Service. 

A new corporation was set up to 
take over at Government expense the 
money-losing passenger operations of 
certain railroads, under the trade name 
of AMTRAK. 

But the major proposals of the Presi- 
dent for. Government reforms were ig- 
nored by the Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress during the last two years. 

Now, Mr. Nixon says he has decided 
“to accomplish as much as I can of that 
reorganization through executive action.” 

Presidential powers. Opinions vary 
on how much the President can do with- 
out the consent of Congress. 

One authority expressed this view: 

“You can’t abolish or create executive 
departments without the consent of Con- 
gress. You probably can’t merge some 
operating programs without congressional 
approval. 

“There are, however, a lot of internal 
structural changes within Departments 
and agencies that could be done by ex- 
ecutive orders of the President.” 

Another official claimed the President 
has considerable latitude to merge or 
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consolidate domestic' programs, and to 
spend or withhold funds. He also point- 
ed out that the President possesses a veto 
power over legislation. 

Nevertheless, it is expected that re- 
newed requests will he made to Congress 
for substantive legislation to accomplish 
major reforms in the structure of execu- 
tive departments. 

Otherwise, the President may set up 
supervisors in the White House to keep 
watch on operations of the bureaucracy 
in the lower echelons of Government. 

Call to "revolution." White House 
officials emphasize that Government re- 
organization is an integral part of a much 
broader package of reforms presented to 
Congress in the 1971 statc-of-thc-union 
message. 

Mr. Nixon called for “a new American 
Revolution” to “return power to the peo- 
ple” through federal revenue sharing with 
States and localities, decentralization of 
the federal bureaucracy, and elimination 
or consolidation of a host of narrow-pur- 
pose grant-in-aid programs that require 
matching money from local sponsors. 

A fiscal expert pointed out that the 
Federal Government has more than 1,000 
aid programs, costing taxpayers more 
th an 40 billion dollars a year. “We have 
more than 100 programs in the field of 
education alone,” he added. 


1971, President Nixon said: 

“At the federal level alone, we have 
spent some 1.1 trillion dollars on domes- 
tic programs over the last 25 years, but 
we have not realized a fair return on 
this investment. 

“The more we spend, the more it seems 
we need to spend, and while our bills are 
getting bigger, our problems are getting 
worse.” 

Among the controversial programs are 
welfare, medicaid, legal services for the 
poor, community-action groups, man- 
power training, model cities, public hous- 
ing, rent supplements, and “compensa- 
tory education.” 

Some Departments where the Presi- 
dent feels that a “bloated” bureaucracy 
has failed to deliver services are these: 
Health, Education and Welfare; Housing 
and Urban Development; Labor, and 
Transportation. 

Revenue sharing. Shortly before the 
November 7 election— after three years 
of debate— Congress authorized a five- 
year general revenue-sharing plan. 

Funds are to be sent from Washington 
to Stales and localities to help meet lo- 
cal needs, with no strings attached, ex- 
cept that the federal money cannot be 
used to raise the pay of local officials. 

Now the Administration wants to get 
lid of a lot of aid programs' of narrow 
purpose that have not worked to solve 
social problems, but help keep a massive 
federal bureaucracy in office, with re- 


.contributions on the part of State and 
local sponsors. 

The money would be converted into 
special revenue sharing, or block grants 
of funds, which jiolilical subdivisions 
could use as local needs require, in six 
broad areas of government. 

Those areas would be: urban develop- 
ment, rural development, education, man- 
power training, law enforcement and 
transportation. 

Above all the President is determined 
to try to get control of “built-in” escalat- 
ors and so-called uncontrollable costs of 
Government to keep the federal budget 
from skyrocketing beyond the means of 
the taxpayers in future years. 

Caspar W. Weinberger, director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, said: 

“I think the President feels, first of 
all, that we need procedural changes, 
particularly in Congress, to get hold of 
the budget and spending process, which 
at the moment seems to be badly out of 
control. 

“The President also feels that there 
should be a lot more decision making at 
the local level, and less reliance on an 
all-powerful Federal Government.” 

Outlook. The effort to reorganize 
the Government, revise social-welfare 
programs and bring federal taxing and 
spending under control is likely to be 
the battleground for a continuing strug- 
gle between Congress and the Adminis- 
tration in the Nixon second term. 
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Helms at Camp Davi d 

ICs Time to Look 
At the CIA 

i 

By Stephen S. Rosenfeid 

^ MR. HELMS, director of the Central Intel- 
, , ligence Agency, was publicly summoned to 
■ Camp David this week to participate in what 
| the White House terms its “major” reassess- 
1 meat of the American foreign policy struc- 
ture. If his summons indicates that tho 
United States’ large secret intelligence es- 
tablishment is to undergo the same Execu- 
tive scrutiny being accorded the agencies 
which operate more in the public eye, then 
this is welcome and important news. 

Before saying more, I should perhaps 
state that I am not one of those journalists 
I with a close discreet working relationship 
/ ' .with the CIA; for purposes of this article I 
' . requested an on-thc-record interview with 
Helms or his chosen representative and did 
not receive one. 

It would seem self-evident, however, that 
os the United States moves from an era of 
confrontation to an era of negotiation, from 
a time when Russia and Communism were 
widely perceived as terribly menacing to a 
time when both the country and the ideol- 
; ogy arc increasingly regarded as adequately 
; neighborly, then the role of the CIA has got 
to be reviewed. 

Now, obviously a great nation must have a 
professional intelligence service. The imper- 
atives of defense, not to say elementary pru- 
dence, demand it. A ease can even be made 
. that a certain kind of technological intelli- 
gence is more essential in a period of in- 
cipient detente— in; order to supply policy 
‘ makers and their publics with the assurance 
they need in order to enter into new agree- 
ments with old adversaries. 

THE SALT-I agreement apparently is uni- 
que in granting explicitly each side’s right 
to lob intelligence satellites over tile other’s 
territory to count missiles, tests and so on. 

' Presumably satellites would be similarly 
useful in verifying and in nourishing public 
confidence in any shifts made as a result of 
the forthcoming European force reduction 
talks. In all cease-fire situations, Mideast, 
Indochina or whal-have-you, intelligence 
can be vital. 

In at least two areas, however, intelli- 
gence needs review: for “dirty tricks” and 
; for its secrecy. v - 

The act of 1947 setting up the CIA speci- 
fied that, in addition to intelligence duties, 
it was to perform “such other functions” as 
the National Security Council might direct. 
A “plans division” was set up in 1951. Most 
CIA directors, including Helms, have come 
up through Plans. The group seems to have 
been active, and conspicuously so, through, 
the 1950s, toppling uncooperative govern- 
ments, harassing wayward Communists, 

■ etc. The whole atmosphere was permissive: 
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” 'Bond books who lei the Plans Division or- 
ganize Cuban exiles (and a few Americans) 
to invade at the Bay of Pigs. 


deputy director*’ for Elans, an old Helms 
man, operates on a much tighter leash 
(doing no more, it is said, than the Republi- 
cans arc alleged to have done to the 
Democrats); that the old problems of policy 
control and separation of intelligence from 
operations are in hand; that the small and 
weak countries which once were the CIA’s 
playgrounds are no longer so vulnerable to 
its deeds. 

At tiie same time, one hears that the Pres- 
ident’s old anti-Communist juices have not 
altogether stopped fermenting and that he 
receives and is responsive to reports that 
the. Russians still play some pretty rotten 
tricks and, by golly, wc ought to show them 
they can’t do that to us and get away with it. 

WHATEVER THE TRUTH. I would sub- 
mit that the time is ripe for the Congress to’ 
review the dirty-tricks mandate it gave to 
the CIA a quarter-century ago as the cold'- 
war was beginning to dominate the Ameri- 
can outlook on Die world, it is inconsistent, 
at the least, that the. State Department 
should now be zeroing in on measures to 
combat “international terrorism” while the i 
CIA retains a capacity to practice certain 
forms of it. Cuba’s continuing lack of love 
for the CIA, restated in its bid for hijacking 
talks last week, underscores the point. < 

Secrecy is something else. No one who ac- 
cepts the need for intelligence would argue, 
that the whole process and products should 
be made public. But no one concerned with 
the health of democracy can accept that con- 
dition with equanimity. The general sense of 
being at war with communism since World 
War II has produced a far more secretive 
government, than we would want or tolerate 
in other times. With that sense of being at 
war danger fading, tl>c rationale or spur for 
secrecy diminishes accordingly. There is. fur- 
ther the claim that the secrecy surrounding 
the CIA may have undermined the larger 
job of conducting a-wise policy, i.e., one well 
discussed and debated. 

This is tiie principal basis on which Sena- 
tor Cooper earlier this year proposed that 
the relevant act be amended to give tiie for- 
eign relations and defense committees of 
both houses access to the information and 
analysis obtained by tiie CIA — exactly as the. 
Atomic Energy Commission has given such 
secret material for decades to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. Predictably, 
the President objected. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee approved the proposed 
amendment; tho Armed Services Committee, 
otherwise preoccupied, did not act on it. 
Cooper is retiring but Senator Symington, 
who has his own sense of the need to assert 
the Congress’ foreign policy responsibilities 
and' his own record of concern for improving 
congressional oversight of the CIA, may be 
prepared to receive Die torch. lie s No. 2 on 
Armed Services, too. 

' The CIA is out of. the news these days. It 
usually gels into the news only when it fouls 
up. But a lot more about its place in the new 
bureaucratic and international scheme of 
things ought to be known. Whether the 
- CIA’s activities are all essential and whether 
they arc ail organized, efficiently are ques- 
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not want to leave .to a Clnef i^xccuuve nua- 
uling privately out in the woods at Camp 
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", n ovcr had any thought . . . when I sot up the CIA, that ,t would be mooted mto 
peacetime cloak-and-dagger operations. Some of the complications and embarrassment 
P that I think we have experienced are in a part attributable ■to the fact that tilts quiet 
intelligence arm of the President has been so removed from its intended role . . . 

— Harry Truman, President of the U.S. 
quoted at the start of the chapter 


Introductory Note by the Editor 

The book "Farewell America”, by James Hepburn, 
vas publ i-shed in I960 in English by Frontiers Co. 
in Vaduz, Liechtenstein; 4)0 pages long, mclu g 
)4 paqes of index. James Hepburn is a pseudonym, 
the book is reputed to have been written by the 
French Intelligence, in order to report to Amen 
cans what actually happened in the assassinat on 
of President John F. Kennedy. Copies of the book 
may be. purchased readily in Canada, and at one or- 
two addresses in the United States. No bookstore 
j„ the United States that 1 know of will order and 
sell copies of the book. (Inquire of the National 
Committee to Investigate Assassinations, 9<.i 1. h 
SI. NW, V.'ashing ion, D.C. 20005, for ways to pur- 
chase the book.) The twenty chapters arc ab- 
sorbingly interesting. 


Information about secret intelligence services 
and the way they operate is of course not in the 
open literature. In the two and a half years 
since 1 read the book. 1 have seen no demonstra- 
tion that any of the information contained in the 
book is false — and the' information does tie in 
with much else that is known. Perhaps more than 
90;, of what is in the book is true. 

The following article is based on Chapter 15, 
"Spies", of "Farewell America". 


Everywhere - and the United States is no excep- 
tion — there are criminals who will do anything for 
money. But it is one thing to murder a creditor, a 
Senator or a jealous husband, and quite another to 
assassinate the President of the United Stales. 

Hired Killers 


Hired killers are rarely employed by a parapolit- 
ical or paramilitary group. They are much loo dan- 
gerous. Their connections, their morals, and their 
insatiable avarice pose too many problems for a 
responsible organization. On the other hand, a 
number of individuals active in groups like the 
John Birch Society, the Patrick Henry Association, 
and the Christian Crusaders would be only too happy 
to volunteer for an ideological crime. But, although 
successful assassinations have on occasion been the 
work of fanatics, serious-minded conspirators would 
prefer not to rely on idealists. History tells us. 
why . 
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The Tsar's Prime Minister. Slolypin, was sh6t t 
death in 1911 during a performance of Ilimsky-Korsa 


Typin. 

performance of Itimsky-Kurso- 



kov’s "Tsar Saltan" at the Kiev Opera. 1 The assassin, 
a lawyer named Dimitri Bogrov, was convinced he had 
acted in the cause of freedom, and many others before 
him had sacrificed thpmsel ves in the struggle against 
the Tsars. But fanatics like Bogrov who arc pre- 
pared to die for a cause are few indeed, and the . 
nihilists lost more menthan the imperial families. 

. Professional Soldier Assassins 


■ Today, professional soldiers and guerilla war- 
riors have taken up where the nihilists left off. 

They are just as courageous, but often less success- 
ful'. In Germany, in 12 years of Nazism and 5 years 
of war, despite the Kreisau Circle and the numerous 
groups that claimed in 1946 to have belonged to the 
underground, despite the work of the Allied intel- 
ligence services and the plots hatched by seveial 
high-ranking officers of the Kchrmaeht and the OKU, 
Hitler was never assassinated. Two officers, how- 
ever, tried. 

The first planted a bomb on one of Hiller s 
aides, claiming it was a bottle of cognac. The 
bomb was due to go off in the plane carrying the 
Fuehrer to the eastern front, but it failed to 
explode. The assassination attempt was never dis- 
covered. It was publicized later by its author, ^ 
who meanwhile had recovered his "bottle of cognac . 

Colonel Von Stauitenberg Against Hiller 

The second, more serious attempt was the work of 
Colonel Klaus Von St auff enberg . His failure dealt 
a deathblow to the. plot of July 20, 1944. Stauffen- 
berg cither didn't dare or didn’t care to shoot 
Hitler. 2 Instead, he placed his briefcase, contain- 
ing the equivalent of a pound of TNT 3 , under the 
conference table where Hitler was silting and left 
the room, claiming he had to make a phone call. The 
TNT was set off bv a detonator a few minutes later. 

But Colonel Von Stauf fenberg , while a brilliant 
cavalryman, was a poor saboteur. His bomb would 
have killed Hitler, and probably most of the ot.icr 
officers present, if the conference had been held, 
as was usually the case at Hasienburg, in the case- 
ment of a cement blockhouse'. The closed quarters 
would have magnified the compression, and the explo- 
sion would have proved fatal. On that hot July day. 
however, the conference was held instead rn a wooden 
barracks with the windows open. Hitler was only 
knocked to the floor and slightly wounded by the 
explosion. 


Colonel Von Sum f fenberg was mistaken in his 
choice of an explosive. INI is excellent for blow- 

u scd S a’ 

defensive grenade of the type used by the German 
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Crises in western intelligence agencies 


As this Service* has more than once 
pointed out, correct strategic apprecia- 
tions cannot be made without correct 
intelligence information. Inaccurate or 
distorted intelligence can falsify 
strategic decisions and bring about 
situations of great danger. 

At present, there is something 
seriously wrong with the western 
intelligence services— something peril- 
ously wrong— and this Service believes 
it necessary to report this without 
reserve. 

‘The following very important report 
comes from one of our American 
observers who has 26 years’ active 
experience in the intelligence field. He 
says that various western intelligence 
agencies arc now at the lowest ebb of 
their efficiency and that the near future 
prospects appear even bleaker. At a 
time when both Russia and China are 
facing serious internal crises, we are 
failing to exploit this situation. Indeed, 
>ve are actually helping them to tighten 
their grip on their own people and 
satellites and we tolerate their operation 
of tools of destruction within the Free 
World. 

Our observer reports: 


Cord Meyl 

Present talk in top 

i (Defence Intelligence Agency) circles 
increasing friendship with Peking at the , indicates that Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
expense of long-term allies, the steady national security adviser to President 



export of western industrial and tech- 
nical know-how to the Soviet Union, 
the lack of American resolution and the 
protracted blundering in Vietnam and 
numerous other concessions to Moscow 
and Peking — these are a few indications 
of long-term intelligence failures and 
deficiencies which have now reached a 
crisis stage. 

The . following agency-by-agency 
examination will highlight some of the 
present problems. 


Nixon, is urging the appointment of 
Cord Meyer, Jr., to replace CIA 


Gradual erosion of efficiency 

A dangerous situation exists in 
many western intelligence agencies in 
the fields of strategy and security. This 
lias led to numerous faulty decisions and 
policy trends by top-ranking Free 
World political leaders'. 

Many of these decisions and policy 
trends, based on incorrect intelligence 
interpretation or on “disinformation” or 
deception deliberately sown by the 
enemy, are now endangering the con- 
tinued existence of Nato, Cento and 
Scato, as well as weakening the Free 
World’s psychological will to resist 
further Soviet or Chinese inroads. 

This situation is not a sudden 
development, but rather the result of 
gradual erosion of intelligence efficiency 
in the West due to improper intelligence 
leadership and guidance, the deliberate 


The CIA 

Formed in 1947, the U.S. Central 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) inherited a 
number of personnel and policy weak- 
nesses from its World War SI counter- 
part, the Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS). Communist penetration of the 
OSS is a matter of public and historical 
record. Many of its tainted personnel 
found a ready-made home in the new 
CIA. 

In the early 1950s the CIA brought 
into its ranks many political refugees 
from the U.S. Stale Department and 
other areas who were forced or 
frightened out by anti-Communist in- 
vestigations. 

At the same time, Communists and 
Communist sympathisers were known 
to have penetrated American military 
intelligence and the Army’s Counter- 
Intelligence Corps (CIC) — a matter of 
intimate knowledge reported at the 
time by your correspondent. A proposed 
investigation was called off. 


Director Richard Helms upon the 
latter’s requirement. 

It may be-of interest to Intelligence 
Digest readers to know that Meyer was 
a founder of the Communist-penetrated 
American Veterans’ Committee (A VC) 
and later served as President of the one- 
world United World Federalists (UWF). 
Both the AVC and the UWF were 
subjects of lengthy FBI and other 
security agency investigations. Both were 
found to be Communist-penetrated and 
influenced. Your correspondent person- 
ally took part in some of these investiga- 
tions. 


Many blunders 

Upon the resignation of Thomas 
Braden from the CIA in 1954, Cord 
Meyer, Jr., took over the International 
Organisation Division and then became 
head of the CIA’s Covert Action 
branch. He is now a top leader in the 
CIA and, if Dr. Kissinger has his way, 
lie may replace Helms as CIA Director. 

It must be pointed out that when 
Meyer departed from the UWF he 
highly recommended his close friend 
Alan Cranston to head that left-wing 
group. Cranston had earlier worked 
with Carlos A. Prato, listed by the New 
York police as “the pay-o(T man for the 
Soviet secret police”. Prato was earlier 
expelled from Switzerland as a Comin- 
tern agent. 1 

With leadership of this kind it is 
small wonder that the CIA has been 
responsible for so many intelligence 


Dubious CIA personalities 

bc * u S a A P n* nleC ii “^‘SL^luide™ and bad policy recommenda- 
of the CIA, Allen Dulles allowed th _.„ t . ,uJ r>„., ,u„ 

introduction of such personalities as 
William Sloane Coffin (later Chaplain 
of Yale University and a New Left 
co-defendant with Dr. Benjamin Spock 
in the recent draft conspiracy trial), 


planting in strategic intelligence agencies 
of key personnel who are sympathetic 
to what they have been Jed to believe 
are the Soviet and Chinese objectives 
(disguised under the term “Com- 
munism"). 


tions such as the Bay of Pigs, the 
murder of President Diem of South 
Vietnam, the present fiasco in Vietnam, 
and other major incidents. 

It must be pointed out that many 

r , concerned officials are wondering 

Thomas Braden, Cord Meyer, Jr., whether these blunders have been by 

numerous others with far-left orient# accjdent or by deliberate dcsign or 

1,0,11 At that time, CIA Board of 
National Estimates member William 


Patient planning 

There has been a patient planting 
of long-range Communist penetration 
agents within western intelligence 
agencies, the crossing over of numerous 
western intelligence agents, and a care- 
fully prepared deception plan of dis- 
information designed by the Soviet 
leadership and exercised by the KGB to 
guide western leaders into courses of 
action which arc favourable to the 
Soviet Union. 

The signing of the Strategic Arms 


Bundy and a number of other CIA 
officials contributed to the legal defence 
fund of Soviet agent Alger Hiss. Thomas 
Braden was appointed head of the CIA 
International Organisation Division and 
his assistant was Cord Meyer, Jr. 

Braden believed in “fighting" Com- 
munism with Socialism and consequently 
the CIA financed a number of domestic 
and foreign far-left organisations to 
counter Moscow’s international front 
groups. 

In the long run this policy proved 
to be a dismal failure and was largely 
responsible for the emergence of the 
New Left upon the political scene. 
Long-standing Communist organisa- 


has been carrying out a deliberate cam- 
paign over the years to penetrate various 
western intelligence agencies and has 
been highly successful. The CIA should 
have a thorough-going investigation by 
the FBI. 


Bureau of Investi- 


Limilation Treaty, massive sjiipmeiits of 

A#rQVaainor sl Me 


Free World 
Soviet economy and thus bolster up the 
dictatorship, the promotion of ever- 


tions were ignored by the CIA anti many 
money. Digest. 
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The Federal 
gallon 

Morale has fallen among the 
veteran members of the FBI since the 
appointment of Acting FBI Director 
L. Patrick Gray III to replace the late 
J. Edgar Hoover. Currently, Gray is 
conducting a major purge of the 
regional leaders of the FBI’s 1,200 
special agents. 

Discipline has become lax. 
Hoover's personal file on security 


r-. n r* i: ! 



suspects within the CIA has disappeared. 

version a n ^8$n iimimis ? ccmtroI^oFllTe^ 
American peace movement has not been 
made public by the FBI. A serious 
weakness in the dissemination of sub- 
versive and counter-espionage in- 
telligence by the FBI has grown greater. 


Sovie 


Hitler in 


The W. German BND 

Except perhaps for the CIA and 
the FBI, probably no other western 
intelligence agency has been so weakened 
as has the West German Btmdes- 
naclirichtendienst (BND — Federal In- 
telligence Service) since the retirement of 
General Rcinhard Gehlen on April 30, 
1968. ■ ' =i ■■ i ■: ■ 

With the appointment of Lieut. - 
General Gerhard Wessel as BND 
President, with headquarters at Pullach; 
outside Munich, that agency has suffered 
extremely heavy set-backs which have 
never been mtide public — especially 
during the last two years. 1 

The British SIS (Secret Intelligence 
Service) has come to refer to the BND 
as ; “Brandt’s news-desk”. Practically 
every one of the BND’s staff workers at 
Pullach is known by name and is card- 
indexed and cross-filed at KGB head- 
quarters in Moscow and Karlshorst, 
The same applies to the 2,400 BND 
employees working at 100 out-stations 
in various parts of Germany.' 


■ About 9,000 BND agents and con- 
tacts 1 working behind the Iron Curtain 
and in the Middle East, Africa and the 
Far Ea§t (particularly Indonesia) have 
recently been compromised to the KGB 
in what is perhaps the highest Soviet 
intelligence success in the last three 
decades. 

Details of each of the carefully 
covered and disguised BND out-stations 
have been revealed to the KGB. BND 
sources in Russia and the Warsaw Pact 
countries have not only been com- 
promised and destroyed but many of 
those which arc still functioning have 
been crossed-over or turned around to 
work for the Soviet Union as double 
agents in feeding false information as 
part of ;i gigantic deception plan. 

One may wcl I ask what happened ? 


What happened ? 

The BND was formed on April I, 
1956, with the transfer of the Gehlen 
organisation to the West German 
Government with General Gehlen as 
President. Before this, the Gehlen 
organisation worked for the CIA from 
July 1, 1949. From July 12, 1946, it 
worked for the United States Army G-2, 
particularly the U.S. Seventh Army G-2 
(intelligence). • 

. The predecessor of what came to be 
known as the Gehlen organisation 
started working for U.S. Army G-2 in 
March, 1946, under Lt.-Coloncl Herman 
Baun — a former Ahwehr officer who 
worked with Gehlen during World War 
II in the FHO ( Frcmdc Hcere Osi — 
Foreign Armies East — of the 1 Vehr- 
macht. 


Msnussc; 
v 

Lt.-Coloncl Gerhard Wessel, the same 
person who relieved him 23 years later 
as BND President. 

Before the end of World War II, 
Gehleri carefully laid plans for working 
against the Soviet Union under the_ 
aegis of the Americans. After some' 
initial delay, his plan was carried out. 
Remnants of the FHO became the 
framework of the new Gehlen organisa- 
tion. • . ■ . " 


by Social Demo- 


Compromised 
crats 

Both the BND and the Gehlen 
organisation scored notable intelligence 
successes and also sonic severe set-backs 
due to Soviet counter-measures. The 
major and more recent problems, how- 
ever, appeared after Willy Brandt and 
the Social Democrats gained power in 
Bonn and instigated an appeasement 
policy towards Moscow and East 
Berlin. 

Before this, Gehlen and the BND 
knew that Brandt and some of his close 
associates were having secret meetings 
with known Communists. 

After Brandt became Chancellor, 
he forced BND President Wessel to 
accept three Social Democrats into key 
positions, using Chancellery Minister 
Horst Ehmkc as the middleman. These 
appointments were as follows: Dieter 
Blotz as BDN vicc-President (the 
'number 2 spot in the BND); Dr. 
Richard Meier as head of BND Depart- 
ment 1 (Acquisition — the most im- 
portant and sensitive department within 
the BND); and Herbert Rieck as head 
of BND Department IV (Central 
Services). 

All three were Social Democrat 
Party appointments and all three men 
are essentially pro-Marxist. 

BND vicc-President Blotz, with 
absolutely no intelligence background, 
formerly ran the Hamburg office of the 
Social Democrat Party. Meier and 
Rieck are now staffing their respective 
departments with Social Democrat 
political appointees. 

As a result of all this, the complete 
BND organisation is known to have 
been compromised to the Soviet Union 
by various Social Democrats — either by 
design or lack of security, or both. . 

The fact is that both the CIA and 
the SIS know that the clandestine arm 
of the BND operating behind the Iron 
Curtain has been compromised' and 
destroyed or crossed-over by the KGB. 

BND Department I i 

It is important to know the func- 
tions of the BND departments run by 
Meier and Rieck. 

Under the BND reorganisation 
plan initiated by Gerhard Wessel, 
Department I (Acquisition) has the 
following subdivisions: East Germany; 
the Soviet Union; Poland; Czecho- 
slovakia; the remainder of the Warsaw 
Pact countries; the Middle East; the bar 


* From April 1, 1942, to April 9, • , 

1945, Gehlen headed the FIIO, which East (including China and Indonesia), 
was the most effective military intelli- Africa; Latin America; western Europ , 
gcnce organisation working against the southern Europe; northern Europe, a 


Department I also operates the 100 

maintains legal BND residents in 
western countries and many non- 
aligned countries. It also has liaison 
with the' American CIA, the British SIS 
arid the French SDECE ( Service dc 
Documentation Exterieure et de Contrc- 
Espionage). 

Department I also maintains liaison 
with the West German BfV (Bundesamt 
fur Verfassungsschutz — Federal Office 
for the Protection of the Constitution, 
which handles internal security) and 
MAD ( Militdrischer Abschirmdienst— 
the military security service for the 
West German Bundeswehr). 

One can see that Dr. Richard 
Meier and lus politically appointed sub- 
ordinates hold a very sensitive position. 
During recent months, the CIA, SIS 
and SDECE have been very careful with 
regard to the information they have 
given to BND Department I. 


BND Department IV 

BND Department II handles tech- 
nical matters, including communications 
intelligence or radio interception service. 
It is currently headed by Heinz 
Buchardt, who is considered to be both 
experienced and trustworthy. 

Department III, headed by Robert 
Borchardt, handles evaluation and pre- 
pares various intelligence papers for 
dissemination. 

BND Department IV, headed by 
Social Democrat Herbert Rieck, is 
highly sensitive and is responsible for 
BND central services. Its subdivisions 
include the following: Finance; Legal; 
Administration; Organisation; Person- 
nel; Training; Security; Responsibilities; 
Courier Service (between departments 
and with allied agencies); Publicity and 
Press Liaison; and Central Documenta- 
tion Library. 

These four departments have offices 
at the Pullach headquarters and are 
visited almost daily by BND vice- 
Prcsident (and Social Democrat Party 
wardheeler) Dieter Blotz. 


Reorganisation needed 

A BND reorganisation is des- 
perately needed to oust the left-wing 
political element from its ranks and to 
repa ir the vast damage already done. Not 
only is the BND in a state of crisis as a 
result of Brandt’s policies, but so is the 
entire Bundeswehr — the West German 
armed forces. 

General Wessel plans to retire on 
December 24, 1973, on reaching his 
60.lh birthday. If Brandt is still in power 
after the elections Wessel will in all 
probability be replaced by Dieter Blotz. 

Wessel is a professional intelli- 
gence officer with high standards. But 
he allowed himself to be compromised 
by Brandt and the Social Democrats. 


1 Except 
report 



The British MI-5 

Attempts have been made to pene- 
trate both the British SIS and the 
French SDECE by the KGB. The 
SDECE has openly admitted the exist- 
ence of Russian KGB or GRU agents in 
its organisation and is doing its utmost 
to ferret them out. 


the January, 1969, issue of Intelligence ments, technical and counter-espionage. 
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organisation) has been doing generally 
a good job and in September, 1971, was 


responsible for the ousting from Britain 
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Despite™^ however, there is a 
clear dahger of infiltration. 

Sir Martin Furnival-Joncs, who 
retired last May as head of MI-5, 
recently warned of continued Soviet 
espionage probes — especially those 
aimed at politicians. In testimony given 
before the Franks Commission review- 
ing the Official Secrets Act, he stated 
that politicians and journalists were 
prime targets for Soviet agents. In a 
more specific comment he stated: 

“I can certainly say that many ' 

Members of Parliament arc in contact 
. with very many intelligence ofliccrs. No 
doubt many Members of Parliament, 
many people, enter the House of Com- 
mons in the hope of becoming Ministers. 

If the Russian intelligence service can - 
. recruit a Member of Parliament, and he 
continues to hold his scat for a number of 
years and climbs the ladder to a minis- 
terial position, it is obvious the spy is 
home and dry.” 


Sir Martin stands opposed to the 
revision of the Official Secrets Act. 

The situation in Ml-5 may not be 
at crisis level, "but its key personnel do 
not want any more legal loopholes 
through which Soviet agents can escape. 

The situation in general 

In the past there have been various 
intelligence scandals and blunders, but 
today they are more abundant than ever 
before and have affected almost every 
western intelligence agency. Years of 
effort by the KGB and its satellite 
agencies to penetrate and deceive 
western intelligence are now bearing 
fruit. 

The Free World is not only lower- 
ing its guard but appears determined to 
help in its Own destruction. 
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"Criminals are no longer pro- 
fessionals — we have a new 
:breed of amateurs,” Thomas 
Manning, senior resident agent 
in Longview', told a gathering 
of Bremerton Kiwanis Club 
members yesterday. 

Manning, who has been with 
the FBI 14 years, said that there 
are, also, "organized gangs in 
nearly every type of illegal ac- 
tivity” in New York City, where 
he has worked. 


“These people know this is i 
a very quick way of getting a 
fast, dollar,” he said. 

In the past 10 years, he con- 
tinued, there has been a 147 per 
, cent increase in crimes of vio- . 
lence. Local police agencies, : 
Ihe said, deserve support in ef- 
forts to fight crime. 

In an attempt to fight crime, 
a prototype computer is being 
developed with the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 
(MIT) whereby fingerprints 
could be submitted to a scan- 
ning device to get identification 
(from a centralized computer 
bank. 


"This is very close to reality,” 
he told the gathering, which in- 
cluded Edwin Sehlie, Bremer- 
ton’s chief of police. 

"We’re also in the process 
of getting all states to partici- 
pate in a criminal history pro- 
gram,” Manning said. 

“We’re not a national police 
force,” he said, but an an in- 


i 

1 


\ 


vestigativc arm of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The FBI oper- 
ates within the United States 
and the Central Intelligence 
Agency outside the coun- 

try, he continued. 

"It’s not that we’re secre- 
tive,” he asserted. "We play 
our cards close to the vest be- 
cause of tho type of work we : 
do.” i 



L-" 
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npers get some new rules 


By Richard Hollander 

Sc r ipps* H owar d N o ‘.’.‘.papers 

Along with a myriad of other matters, 
the Department of Defense is presently 
engaged in trying to digest the contents 
of a weighty tome which lays down 
regulations “governing the classifica- 
tion, downgrading, declassification and 
safeguarding of classified information,’’ 
stemming, no doubt, from the dust-up 
over the leaking of the “Pentagon 
Papers’’ some months ago. 

Like so many examples of military 
and civilian gobbledeguok produced by 
all governments at all levels, this 
particular effort could only have been 
written by recent honor students in the 
graduate school of obfuscation at mud- 
died waters state teachers college. 

However, and fortunately, military 
and civilian bureaucrats seem to be 
able to understand each other, even 
though few of the rest of us do, and it’s 
to be hoped that the new regulations 
covering security of documents and 
equipment will make more sense than 
sometimes has been true in the past. 

National security controls as they 
were learned, perforce, long ago by 
older, more sophisticated nations, are 
relatively new to us. Kven as recently 
as in the months before Pearl Harbor 
we were naive by comparison. 

It wits then, lor instance, in that hot 
summer of 1911, when Hitler's forces 
were sprawled fatly across most of 
Europe, and Britain stood alone, trying 
to fashion a continuing military miracle 
out of the escape from Dunkirk, that a 
small, new American agency was set up 
in Washington by order of President 
Roosevelt. 

Its responsibilities were somewhat 
masked by its innocuous title: Office of 
the Co-ordinator of Information (COM. 
Mostly, though, it was called “the 
Donovan Office" after its chief, Col. 
(later major general) William J. (Wild 


Bill) Donovan. From it eventually 
stemmed two war-time agencies, the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS) and 
the Office of War Information (OWI). 
And from these, emerged two post-war 
agencies, the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy (CIA) and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency (USiA). 

Well, the COl had a security officer. 
In addition to seeing to it that all 
black -gloved voting ladies who wanted 
to become secret agents, a la Mata Hari 
of World War 1, signed their names 
before entering the offices, he ordered 
that each document, paper, etc., deliver- 
ed to the agency be stamped with a 
classification. 

“Secret” meant that the material, ifit 
were to fall into t He wrong hands, might 
endanger the life of the nation, “Confi- 
dential'’ meant that the material might 
endanger U. S. interests. “Restricted” 
meant that the information should not 
lie given to the general public. 

The security officer's order was 
followed to the letter. One of ray 
proudest possessions dating from that 
time since thrown out with other 

memorabilia of by-gone days -- was a 
copy of the Washington Evening Star 
newspaper red -stamped "restricted." 

Thus, even so long ago, inflation had 
hit the classification business. “Restrict- 
ed" lost whatever value it might have 
had, and it no longer appears in the 
Pentagon lexicon. 

As World War If progressed, ''confi- 
dential" became pretty thin gruel and 
oven “secret” wasn’t anything to lose 
much sleep over. It was superseded, 
first by "very secret,’' then "top 
■secret,” and, Inter, "most secret.” 
Later still came "eyes only" which 
meant that 1 1 re message should be 


j 


shown only to the high-ranking person 
to whom It was addressed, apparently 
overlooking the fact that the person who 
showed it to him had already seen it-. 

Finally, in the months before Nor- 
mandy D-Day, there was a special 
classification working on invasion plans. 
For reasons that are shrouded in the 
mists of the past, this was called 
‘bigot.” Before sitting down to a 
meeting on, say, the projected distribu- 
tion of toilet paper to liberated French- 
men in (he neighborhood of Cherbourg, 
people asked each other the somewhat 
incriminating question: 

“Are you bigoted?” . 

In those simpler times, il was a proud 
thing to be able to say yes. You proved 
it by showing a card that had been run 
off a mimeograph machine. 

As history will attest, D-Day was an 
eminently successful operation, and our 
side won the war in spile of everything. 

The new Pentagon regulations recog- 
nize only "confidential,” “secret.” and 
"lop secret.” Fortunately, the literal- 
mindedness of the COl's security officer 
in HI-11 is sternly interdicted in' the new 
Chapter IV, Section 1, Paragraph R-102, 
titled "Exception,” which states cate- 
gorically: 

"No article which, in whole or in part, 
has appeared in newspapers, magazines 
or elsewhere in the public domain, nor 
any copy thereof, which is being 
reviewed and evaluated by any compo- 
nent of the Depart men) of Defense to 
compare its content with official infor- 
mation which is being safeguarded in 
the Dcprtmcnt of Defense by security 
classification, may be marked on its 
face with any security classification, 
control or other kind of restrictive 
marking. The results of the review and 
evaluation shall be separate from the 
article in question.” 

At ’last the comic pages are home 
, free. 
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the British, laid the largest minefield in | 
history to keep German submarines \ 
from traversing the North Sea. 

Between the world wars a quest for 
permanent peace .was sought through 
the limitations of armaments. War again 
came in 1939, and with tire collapse of 
France, the tempo of U.S. preparedness 
increased. Then inevitably, as in 1917, 
the United States was drawn into the 
conflict. The country was engaged in a 
massive shipbuilding program when the 
Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, but 
there was a desperate need for more of 
everything. The requirement to provide 
convoys, transport, men and materials, 
and actively engage the enemy strained 
our resources. As ships and aircraft be- 
came available the country went on the 
offensive. German U-boats in the At- 
lantic changed from the hunter to the 
hunted. The inevitable collapse of Ger- 
many began with the Normandy inva- 
sion. Over-2, 000 ships and craft joined 
our Allies in the movement to the 
beaches of Western Europe. ■■ 

In the Pacific, vast distances gave the 
war a different complexion. Japanese 
carriers and surface ships led their 
advance into the South. In May 19-12, 
at the Battle of the Coral Sea, Japanese 
naval expansion was checked and in the 
following month a superior enemy fleet 
was decisively beaien at the Battle of 
Midway. Japan was now on the defen- 
sive. The Navy carried American ma- 
rines and soldiers through all of the 
amphibious campaigns of the Pacific 
from Guadalcanal to Okinawa. With the 
Japanese surrender onboard U.S.S. Mis- 
souri in Tokyo Harbor, September 2, 
1945, victory was achieved. However, 
events soon would show that it was an 
uneasy peace. 

Suddenly war erupted in Korea. For- 
tunately the United States had control 
of the seas from the outset. As bitter 
■ fighting raged on the Pusan perimeter, 
a bold offensive began with the amphibi- 
ous-assault at Inchon. The Communist 
armies that had been on the verge of 
winning at Pusan collapsed. In the en- 
suing ebb and flow of the war, the Navy 
continued its role of moving supplies, 
providing naval gunfire, and carrier air 
support. 

U.S.S. Nautilus heralded the era of 
naval nuclear power in 1955. In 1960, 
Triton completed a submerged cruise 
around the world. In I960, the Navy com- 
missioned U.S.S. George Washington, the 
first of 41 Polaris-missile submarines. 
Nuclear propulsion also plays an increas- 
ing role in the surface Navy — the air- 
craft carrier Enterprise, cruiser Long 
Beach, and the missile frigates Bain- 
bridge and Trvxtun. 

Since 1964, the U.S. Navy has been 
engaged in the conflict, in Southeast 
Asia, and has carried out its mission with 
distinction, helping our Nation fulfill a 
solemn pledge to the people of the Re- 
public of South Vietnam. 

And so on this day, as we pause to 
honor the U.S. Navy, I ask this august 
body to join in saluting a naval heri- 
tage rich in tradition and achievement, 
dedicated to our Nation's security and to 
those principles and ideals which have 
made our Nation the great haven of the 
free world 


.JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 

Mr. FULBRIGBT. Mr. President, be- 
fore this Congress adjourns it is fitting 
that, we pay our respects to the senior 
Senator from Kentucky, who is volun- 
tarily retiring from the Senate. 

I use the word “retiring" advisedly. 
Seldom have I servecFwith one as modest 
and self-effacing as our colleague. And 
this is a body not noted for such charac- 
teristics. 

Senator Cooper came to the Senate a 
little after I did, so I have known him 
throughout his Senate career. In fact, 
he is the only colleague who, during his 
temporary break in service when he was 
our Ambassador to India, sat. across the 
table from us in the Foreign Relations 
Committee, as an executive branch 
spokesman. In 1967 lie joined us on the 
Senate side of the table. 

During these last 6 years. Senator 
Cooper enriched the committee with his 
diligence, conscientious participation, 
and farsighted proposals. While he has 
always been consistently discreet about 
his role and experiences as Ambassador, 
'i am sure that this added to the insights 
he brought to committee discussions. 

I can only speculate whether it was 
these experiences that led him to sponsor 
the amendment, to the National Security 
Act of 1947 (S. 2224) which would serve 
to keep Congress better informed on 
matters relating to foreign policy and 
national security by providing it with 
intelligence information obtained by the 
CIA, together with its analysis. This 1st 
an example of Senator Cooper's knack 
of laying bare the essentials of a problem 
and proposing a sound solution. 

His legislative achievements are many 
and have been amply attested to by my 
colleagues. I will limit my recollection to 
two illustrations of his areas of concern. 

His name will be long recalled as the 
Cooper of the series of Cooper-Church 
amendments which, over the years, have 
sought to limit our military involvement 
in Southeast Asia. The first of these 
amendments, in 1969, to the Defense 
Department appropriation bill prohibited 
the use of funds to finance the introduc- 
tion of American ground combat troops 
into Laos or Thailand. By a similar 
Cooper-Church amendment to the Spe- 
cial Foreign Assistance Act of 1971, this 
prohibition was extended to Cambodia as 
well. In 1971, the committee reported a 
Foreign Assistance Act containing yet 
another Cooper-Church amendment, this 
time providing for withdrawal of U.S. 
-forces from Indochina and the termina- 
tion of U.S. military operations there. 
The Senate’s vote to strike this amend- 
ment from the bill, in my opinion, so 
weakened support for the aid bill that 
it was defeated the following clay. Sen- 
ator Cooper’s progression of thinking on 
the war in Indochina finally led. him to 
propose this year an amendment provid- 
ing for the unconditional withdrawal, 
within 4 months of enactment, of all 
American forces from Indochina. This 
amendment was modified to make it con- 
ditional on the release of American pris- 
oners of war and then, once again, the 
entire foreign aid bill was defeated. 
While his name will be missus' from our 
future efforts to end the war, his spirit 
will be spurring 



To illusluffTe another area of his con- 
cerns and another facet of his per- 
sonality I refer to his patient, meticulous 
labor on the foreign service grievance 
procedure bill, which showed his interest 
in people and in due process of law. Sen- 
ator Cooper's judicious nature and ex- 
perience acquired early in his career 
was typified in this endeavor. This chap- 
ter, too, Is not yet closed and wc will 
have to carry on lor him. 

Finally, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, I am grateful 
for having had the pleasure of working 
with Senator Cooper. Ilis unfailing kind- 
liness and courtesy made our burdens 
c-asicr. And the fact that you could al- 
ways count on his presence when needed 
was a real boon to any chairman. His 
absence here will be felt. 

I express one hope — it is that whatever 
administration we have after January 
1973 — Republican or Democratic — the 
President will seek to enlist the abilities 
of statesman Cooper to help this Nation 
as it faces the future. 


ALA- 


ADDITIONAL DEATHS OF 
BAMIANS IN VIETNAM 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have 
placed in the Record the names of 
1,163 Alabama servicemen who were list- 
ed as casualties of the Vietnam war 
through June 30,. 1972. In the period 
from July 1 through September 30. 1972, 
,the Department of Defense has notified 
,/four more Alabama families of the death 
of loved ones in the conflict in Vietnam, 
bringing the total number of casualties 
to 1,167. 

I wish to place the names of these 
heroic Alabamians in the permanent 
archives of the Nation, paying tribute to 
them, on behalf of the people of Ala- 
bama, for their heroism and patriotism. 
May the time not be distant when there 
will be no occasion for more of these 
tragic lists. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the names of the 
next of kin of these four Alabamians. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

I,rsT of Casualties Incurred iiy U.S. Mili- 
tary Personnel From the State of Ala- 
bama in Connection With the Conflict 
in Vietnam, July 1. 1072, Through Sep- 
tember 30, 1972 

army 

C1VII William C. Jesse. husband ot Mrs. 
Linda L. Jesse. Hidden Valley, Trailer Court, 
Lot 5, P.O. llox 577, Dalcvll'le. 3G322. 

Sgt. Janies u. I, nylon, son of Mr. mid Mrs. 
Robert O. lee, ton, 202 Spelgncr struct, En- 
terprise. 3C3J0. 

WOl Gerald D. Spradlin, son of SQM 
(USA) and Mrs. Herbert H. Spradlin, 42 
Epps Drive. Port llucker. 36300. 

First Lt, John A. Todd, soil or Col. (USA) 
and Mrs. Jehu A. Todd, 13 Clrecg Way, Fort 
Rucker, 31'JOd. 


A CHANGED 1 :.N V1RONMFNT FOR 
Tilt' MINING INDUSTRY 

Mr. BfiNNKTT. Mr. President, Mr. 
John B. M. Place, president anil chief 
executive >■:: eer of the Anaconda Co., 
after just, months in his present posi- 


tion, is emeu .mg as one of the key .'.pokes 
wifi be spurring us on. men for the minim: industry. Recently 
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Shriver Vows' 

. A State Dept 
: Tor Peace’ 

By Marilyn Berger 

Washlncton Post Staff Writer 

Democratic vice presidential 
candidate Sargent Sliriver 
said yesterday that a Mc- 
Govern administration would 
.“convert the State Depart- 
ment from a passive handmai- 
den of the military pursuit of 
'power to a true minstry of 
peace.” - . ■ 

. Charging that Richard 
Nixon' had “failed the cause of 
peace” Sliriver said: “Wo must 
get away from our obession 
with power which excludes at- 
tention- to peoples’ lives. And 
we .must reform a foreign pol- 
icy bureaucracy which is a 
mechanism for war instead of 
a ministry for peace.” 

In a wide-ranging foreign 
policy speech in Philndephia, 
Sliriver cited U.S. failures in 
Vietnam, where he said that 
over the last four years “no le- 
gitimate basis lias existed forj 
perpetuating that war,” and ; 
the subcontinent of Asia, 
where ignoring diplomatic re- 
ports of “selective genocide” 
the U.S. continued sending 
arms to “Pakistan’s dictator- 
ship.” He also charged that 
“for millions in Africa, Latin 
America and Asia, we have be- 
come blind pursuers of power 
and patrons of oppression.” 

• Shriver said: “Over the past 
35 years, military thinking lias 
come to dominate our foreign 
■policy machinery.” As a result 
“the.. State Department be- 
came a tail to the military 
beast, wagging at its master’s 
command.” The Secretary of 
State, he said, “acquiesces si- 
lently in military solutions 
and . . . emerges only to de- 
mean his office by engaging in 
political attacks.” 

(In New York, a spokesman 
for Secretary of State William 
P. Robers, said: “Secretary 
Rogers believes that the rec- 
ord of American foreign pol- 
icy in the last three years has 
been so successful as to speak 
for itself and not require a do- 


fense. He believes that the 
overwhelming majority of 
Americans support it.” 

(Tiie spokesman said Shriv- 
I er’s comments on Rogers him- 
self were "not worthy of com- 
ment.” Rogers is in New York 
to confer with foreign minis- 
ters attending the United Na- 
tions.) 

I Shriver said that allhough 
'Mr. Nixon promised four years 
ago to "clean house” at the 
State Department, “that house 
is falling down.” McGovern' 
he said, “will clean house” and 
institute major changes. There 
would be a strong Secretary of 
State “enjoying the Presi- 
dent’s confidence, and willing 
to take charge of all our civil- 
ian foreign activities.” 

He said policy positions i 
would be staffed with “imagi- 
native men and women,” re- 
tirement age with pension 
would bo lowered to 50 to “in- 
duce retirements by. super- 
fluous senior officers,” re- 
cruits with training in cultural 
anthropology and “theologies 
and philosophies of other na- 
tions” would be welcome. lie 
said the department would be 
“streamlined” — meaning a 
cutback in personnel. 

The State Department said 
Shriver, a former ambassa- 
dor to France, would take 
charge of U.S. diplomatic mis- 
sions abroad. “Today,” iie said, 
“there are more CIA and De- 
fense Department personnel 
in our embassies than there 
are Foreign Service Officers.” 

Taking a swipe at the power 
concentrated in the hands of 
the president’s chief foreign 
policy adviser Henry A. Kis- 
singer, Shriver said: “A presi- 
dent needs a strong State De- 
partment. — to curb the impul- 
ses of our national security 
bureaucracy toward military 
intervention; to stop unin- 
formed meddling abroad; to 
coordinate our efforts toward 
peace so that the nations of 
the world know that peace is 
our end, not power for the 
sake of power.” 

lie also supported efforts to 
revive Congress’ "constitu- 
tional role on issues of war . 
and peace and new foreign 
commitments.” -■ ■••- 


Shriver, WHo spoke to a 1 
mostly student audience in 
Comvcll Baptist Church on the : 
Temple University Campus, la- 
mented that “our leaders no 
longer dream of giving our na- 
tion her truth.” He said: “This 
is not surprising. A bureauc- 
racy which is built for war 
will make truth its first cas- 
ualty. Policies which empha- 
size power maneuverings in- 
vite the treatment of the 
American public as one more 
pawn on the-' international 
chessboard. Public, opinion is 

i treated as an object for manip- 
I ulation rather than a voice to 
I be heeded.” 
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I aid, 


71 


r.y DONALD R. morris 

I’o.'.t News Analyst 

l'f \ 

jit -is still not common 
knowledge that in 1971 Presi- 
dent Nixon ordered the CIA 
to join the light against the 
International narcotics trade, 
or that, according to John E. 
Jngersoll, director of the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs, "much of the . 
progress we are now making 
inf identifying overseas traffic 
can,' in fact, be attributed to 
CIA cooperation." 

■ It seems, at first glance, a 
strange choice. ’Die CiA has 
no. executive powers at home 

• or abroad, and no expertise 
in narcotics or in criminal po- 
lice work, Why, (hen, was it • 
deployed on this particular 
.firing line, and what contribu-, 

tion has it made? 

■ The answers can be found 
in the complex ha lure of (lie 
drug trade. 

■ Most of (he world’s raw 
opium originates In Turkey or 
in the “Golden Triangle" of 
the Burma -Thajland-Lacs bor- 

jder. Tightly organized and 

constantly changing channels 
bring it to such diverse areas 
as Vientiane, Bangkok, Hong 
.Kong or Marseille for pro- 
cessing, and equally complex 
; routes via still oilier countries 
. bring it to the borders of 
America. 

-- /The current’ attack on the 

* trade i~ two-pronged : By dip- 
lomatic pressures to reduce 
raw opium and finished hc- 

■ roin .production, and, since 
production can never be elim- 
inated entirely, ■ to increase 


1 

the effectiveness of the U.S. • 
'Customs Bureau by timely 
forewarning of specific 
smuggling shipments. 

None ©f the countries touch- 
ed by the trade can do this 
alone. The Turkish govern- 
ment can move against raw 
opium production; French, 
British and Thai police can 
crack down on processing and 
smuggling, with varying de- 
grees o i success. 

Some powerless . 

Some countries can do little 
or nothing; the. opium ’areas 
In Burma and Thailand are 
controlled by autonomous in- 
surgent groups depending on 
the opum for economic sur- 
vival, while no government in 
Laos- — (here are several -— 
has any real control over the 
landscape. Other countries, 
used for transhipment, rnay 
not be aware of what is going 
• on, ■ 

But, sophisticated or not, 

. what these countries cannot 
' do is coordinate their activi- 
ties, because with the best 
’ will in the world the liaison 
mechanisms oh (he proper 
levels do not exist. 

The French police, for ex- 
ample, can be as effective as 
any in the world. Blit: if they 
are operating against a pro- 
' cessing installation in Mar- 
1 seille with an input from Iz- 
mir, they simply cannot get 
in touch with the local Tur- 
kish police to coordinate their 

■ plans. They have neither the 
funds, manpower, nor charter'- 

; to do so. They can only report 

■ within their own government, 
until at die. proper level their 
information' is passed to the 

'Turks; through diplomatic 
) channels, after which it must 
filter down on the other side. , 



J 


The CIA is made to order 
■to broker such exchanges. 

■ CIA stations and bases 
throughout the world have di- 
rect liaison contact with local 
security forces, and they 
maintain a superb commu- 
nications network. The agen- 
cy can serve as a link be- 
tween countries and organiza- 
tions which have never been 
In touch with each other be- 
fore, and which would - have 
formidable problems if they 
tried, passing timely and ac- 
curate intelligence to the ex- 
act level where it is required. 

'The CfA also can collect op- 
erational Intelligence on the 
sprawling ramifications of the 
trade, especially in countries 
which cannot do this for 
themselves. 

From raw production, 
through processing to the fi- 
nal smuggling attempt, a nar- 
cotics chain may involve 
scores of people in a dozen 
countries, and because secur- 
ity is at apremium,. its orga- 
nization parallels that of a 
clandestine intelligence net- 
work. 

The techniques employed to 
penetrate, both are identical, 
and the CIA’s stock-in-trade 
is its skill in spotting, devel- 
oping, recruiting and manag- 
ing agent assets for the col- 
lection of intelligence. 

The French and the British, 
of course, can do this work 
themselves, and CIA entry 
into their domestic criminal 
work is out of the'- question. 
Other, less developed- coun- 
tries, however, cannot man- 
age such activities them- 
selves without the training 
that CIA liaison can provide. 

The CIA also has the re- 
quisite headquarters estab- 
lishment to support and 
coordinate such a world-wide 


/ 


The CIA does 
serve to fund 
Air America, 
hut it cannot 
practicably 
detect all the 
narcotics taken 
aboard, some 
by immune 
high officials 


program, setting up and 
maintaining the multi-national 
files involved, running traces 
and analyzing and collecting 
the raw information so that 
finished Intelligence can be 
passed to appropriate author- 
ities for action; 

Coordination 

The CIA, in fact, probably 
• is the only organization in the 
world that can do such a job, 
and it lias recently estab- 
lished a special headquarters 
branch to coordinate the 
work. Die field stations were 
long ago ordered into the 
battle. 

One of the first fruits of 
CIA labor has been a lengthy 
report to the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on International Nar- 
cotics Control, which promis- 
es to become the guide book ’ 
on which the fight will rest. 

In considerable detail, it 
covers the entire world opium 
situation country by country, 
tracing out licit and illicit 
opium production, processing, 
and distribution, as well as 
summarizing the problems 
faced by the Individual coun- 
tries and the multilateral con- 
trol efforts. Die report is un- 
classified. ■ 

■I 
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COMPANY MAN, by Joe 
Maggioj G.P. Putnam; $5.95. 

'Reviewed by’ LAWRENCE MAHONEY 

v" About the most accurate 
appraisal of this first novel is 
to call it an expanded version 
of the/men’s blood and guts 
fiction that appears in stag 


self disillusioned with the 
! “Company” because of a se- 
ries Of gory missions, includ- 
ing one which devastated the 
fishing villages of North 
Vietnam and .triggered the 
Tofikin Gulf incident and ul- 
timately the Tonkin Resolu 
■ tion which plunged the U.S. 
i. headlong into, the Vietnam- 
ese Civil' War. 

pulp magazines.- That essen- 
tially is what Miamian Joe. IT IS. IN Laos near, the 
Maggio has done. ; • -North Viet border that Mar- 

gin crosses up his superiors 
The publisher touts it as a - an( j fj n( js himself arrested for 
powerful novel of modern ' ‘crossing the border to rescue 
warfare, a rival to. Robin ‘.tribesmen he had trained and . 

j sent over. 

The book ends with a to- 



Moore’s “The. 
of a few 
.adventure stuff, 
doesn’t measure up. 


but 


Green Berets’ 

years back. Heady , tal ' ly disillusioned hero lcav- 
1 ing "the Company” for a 
local mercenary force in the 
Congo, -where lie becomes a 
true mercenary, risking his 
life in combat only for 
money, ty-ith no concern for 
cause. .• . • * 

If Maggio's book is based’ 
on fact, which the publisher 
claims it. is, then the CIA 
training and operations are 
even more weird and un- 
checked than Americans 
have had reason to believe 
befoie. ‘ . 

i Lawrence Mahoney Is a Herald -stall 
Vvritcr. , . ' - - 1 


MUCH of the book is set 
In Miami, Coconut Grove to 
be exact. Maggio has long 
played the soldjer-of-foilune 
there and the book's Nick 
Martin doubtlessly ' is .based 
on himself. 


The paragraphs of this 
‘book are stuffed to over- 
flowing with military abbre- 
viations. This doesn’t help 
Maggio’s. chopped style ei- 
ther and he has a lot to learn 
about dialogue. 

It is quite easy to write 
such fiction about Ihe. Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency be- 
cause the truth about that 
superspy ‘‘company" is so 
hard to come by. 




. MAGGIO’S story line cen- 
ters on Nick Martin, 'a Hem- \ 

ingway-type hero, a maver- 
ick who finds himself in the 
contract employment of the / 

CIA in Miami and ’Guatemala J 
during the buildup for the 
Bay of Pigs episode. 

L- 

Specifically, he is- e n m- iV , 
ployed by something called , 

SOD (Special Operating Divi- ■> . 

sion), a paramilitary group 
used io do the ClA s dirtiest 
work. After the abortive 
Cuba invasion, Martin finds 
himself in a variety 6f other, 
difficult spots. 
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The Urban Guerrillas 


i 


!■ 


Speculation on “international con- 
spiracies" — conspiracies of any politi- 
cal coloration— fell into disfavor in the 
1950s, but the pendulum now may 
'have swung back, and rightly so. Re- 
cent events, and intelligence estimates 
leaked by the CIA, indicate that at 
least one red-hot international con- 
spiracy is flourishing wildly — that of 
the urban guerrilla. 

The world abounds with leftist-, 
Marxist-, and Communist-oriented 
urban guerrilla groups, from the 
‘Tupamaros of Uruguay to the Red 
Army -of Japan, from the Palestinian 
Liberation Front in the Mid-East to 
the Provisional wing of the Irish 'Re- 
publican Army. These groups con- 
sistently make nauseating headlines 
with their hijackings, kidnappings, as- 
sassinations, and terrorist bombings. 
By any reasonable moral code, their 
members are without souls, un- 
hesitatingly willing to gun down a 
man just to see him bleed. 

No better example of the breed 
could be provided than the three 
members of the Japanese Red Army 
who recently wiped out 26 innocent 


Neo-lsolafionist 

By Godfrey Sperling, 

The Christian Science Monitor 

“From an interview with Senator 
McGovern and from conversations 
with some of his top consultants on 
foreign policy it becomes abundantly 
clear that the Senator is bent on lead- 
ing this country into a kind of nei- 
isolationtsm, where our global role 
will be as minimal as possible much 
less, for example, than that envis- 
ioned by President Nixon as the re- 
sult of his Guam doctrine of dis- 
engagement.” 

* 


bystanders at Tel Aviv’s Lod Airport. 
That act represents the most concrete 
example to date of the kind of co-op- 
eration being established among urban 
guerrilla groups: At his trial, the sole 
surviving Japanese gunman confessed 
that the Lod massacre had been re- 
quested by the Palestinian Liberation 
Front, which preferred not to do its 
own dirty work. 

It is one thing to kill and to kidnap 
for your own cause, activities which 
our own OSS engaged in with a high 
degree of skill; it is quite another to 
blast, and butcher without reserva- 
tion-^-for a cause that seeks not peace, 
but destruction. For in the end, all 
the urban guerrilla groups have only 
one goal: to preside over the ash 
heap that they create. Small wonder, 
then, that the CIA and other Western 
intelligence organizations are dis- 
covering — and leaking — more in- 
formation about an international 
urban guerrilla network. 

Americans must hope that the net- 
work has not yet spread to include 
the bomb-and-burn types here. But if 
it has, our home-grown rhurderers 
will need time to crpnk up their 
bloody campaign, and by then the ex- 
perience of other governments may 
provide a satisfactory method of han- 
dling urban guerrillas. In fact, that is 
why the current conflict in Northern 
Ireland is so significant for the Free 
World. . Nowhere else has the urban 
terrorist come so close to destroying a 
nation; nowhere else has a govern- 
ment tried so hard to destroy the de- 
stroyers. Even if no formal in- 
ternational conspiracy exists, the odds 
are that the outcome of the battle for 
Northern Ireland will determine the 
outcome of the next battle for Berke- 
ley 


V 
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From OSS to CIA: 


An Exciting Record 
Raises Questions 


OSS:' The Secret History of America's . 
First Central Intelligence Agency. By 
R. Harris Smith. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. $10.95. 

"j ' By Bill Hibbard 

of The Journal Staff 

'“THOUGH this book is a 
I , history of the Office of 
Strategic Services, its most 
provocative lines deal with 
.‘the Central Intelligence 
>. Agency, lineal descendant of 

. ' Dss. , . 

.■ In his painstakingly docu- 
\/n e n t e d work, R. Harris 
Smith concludes that CIA, 
despite its penchant for sup- 
potting entrenched dictatori- 
al- governments, has not yet 
"become "the reactionary 
• monster the New Left has 
‘created as its straw man.". 
But- he v?arns< 

"Unless the' agency leader- 
ship makes a determined ef- 
fort to renew the OSS pas- 
sion for democratic dissent in 
yet another generation of 
American intelligence offi- 
cers, the reality of CIA may 
soon coincide with its sinis- 
ter-image in the intellectual 
- community." 

' Through the reign of Allen 
^Dulles, Smith writes, CIA 
possessed a strong intellec- 
• .tual ferment of liberals and 
.conservatives interacting, a 
■ basic tenet in the philosophy 
of William (Wild Bill) Dono- 
van, founder of OSS. Smith 
quotes Robert F. Kennedy as 
observing that during the 
McCarthy era, CIA became a 
liberal refuge and collected 
some of the best minds in the 
country in the process. 

And though it has been re- 
sponsible for some monumen- 
tal mistakes, such asjthe Bay 
of Pigs disaster, and ques- 
tionable actions, it has at 
times also produced more ac- 
cu 


agencies. Smith relates. Be 
notes that during the John- 
son administration's Vietnam 
buildup, while other agencies 
■ were reporting how well the 
Avar in Vietnam was going , J 
. CIA reports were pessimistic . 
' and actually antiwar. 

In his preface, Smith 
‘ makes a plea that certainly 
• bears heeding: 

"For too many years, so- 
cial scientists have paid scant 
attention to the broad prob- 
lem of official secrecy; '.The 
majority of American acade- 
micians may spend hours de- , 
nouncing the sinister CIA, 
yet not a single university in 
the United States fosters a 
serious research effort into 
the organization and activi- 
ties of the 'intelligence com- ' 
munity,' that massive bureau- 
cratic conglomerate that has 
played such a major role- in 
our foreign policy. 

"That vacuum ought to be 
filled. The academicians 
should forma partnership 
with journalists in providing 

the American - citizenry with 
a reasoned and thoughtful 
, critique of t h e excesses of 
•clandestine bureaucracy. I of- 
fer this book as a first step 
toward extending intellectual 
responsibility into a new field 
of public concern." 

Heavily detailed, Smith's 
account of OSS organization 
and operations may tell the 
plain reader more than he 
wants to know about this am- 
ateur espionage,' clandestine 
politico-military machine 
that, despite shortcomings, 
emerged with the respect of 
its foreign competition. But 
i t 's fascinating reading for 
anyone who wants to delve 
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intellectual storehouse, Don- 
ovan patched together one of 
the highest powered brain 
trusts ever assembled. T h e 
organization was peppered 
with, men destined for high 
. political, professional and ac- 
ademic posts, among them , 


fv 

-.'7 j 
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•R. Harris Smith 

Arthur Schlesinger, Stewart 
Alsop, John Gardner, Arthur 
Goldberg, Walt Rostow, Da- 
vid Bruce, C. Douglas Dillon, 
Allen Dulles and Richard 
Helms, the current CIA chief. 
Contributors to OSS during 
World War II — though not 
members — were two Asians 
named Ho Chi Minh and Mao 
Tse-tung, both of whom were 
at least partly on our side at 
that time. 

Smith's book, three years 
in the making, helps us un- 
derstand how complex the 
situation was in both China 
and Indochina as World War 
II ended and why the muddle 
has continued. 

Despite its massive detail, 
this is a readable work, and it 
is likely to become the stand- 
ard reference work on OSS. 
The author is a political sci- 
ence lecturer and was briefly 
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; 'v ■ A Commentary , , 

: - By Nicholas von Hoffman 

: NEW YORK — Carey McWilliams isn’t a Manhattan 
magazine editor type. He isn’t hip, he isn’t trendy, or 
eccentric or legendary or outrageous or a hard-to-see 
personage who lives among the ricliics, If lie were like 
that, The Nation magazine, which lie lias edited for 21 
years, would not be the small, seldom .-seen but im- 
mensely important publication it is. 

Under McWilliams, The Nation first published such 
diverse writers as James Baldwin and Ralph Nader, 
and if it wasn’t the very first to print Hunter Thomp- 
son, it was McWilliams who suggested to Thompson 
that he write about the Hell’s Angels motorcycle gang. 
The resulting' Nation article was Die basis of a book, 
and a writing, career that has come to special fruition in 
Thompson’s recent work for Rolling Stone magazine. 

These are only a few of the many names that have 
germinated from beginnings in The Nation. Something 
like, 10 books & year grow from articles in this thin 
little magazine that costs $12,50 a year and has a cir- 
culation that doesn’t exceed 27,000. 

But It isn’t only careers which the magazine nurtures: 
it's also ideas and issues. Regular subscribers were be- 
ing touted onto the truth about Vietnam in 1954. In 
1960, Nation readers were learning about the true 
.dimensions of the “military industrial complex” in a 
special issue entitled, “Juggernaut: The Warfare State.” 
A year later another special issue informed them about 
Die true nature and mission of the CIA. Years before 
anybody else was evjen asking questions, while the rest 
of us were sitting back and cheering, the writers 
McWilliams brought to the pages of his magazine were 

asking hard questions about every topic from the FBI 
to urban renewal. Most recently it was another special 
issue on cable TV that has gotten some of the. .rest, of 
the media to look at what may be the biggest public 
.swindle -since municipalities were giving away trolley 
franchises. 

In the category of Nation accomplishments you can 
■ see the difference between a Carey McWilliams and 
many other editors. Other editors try to find out what 
the trend of the moment is and then get with it; McWil- 
liams doesn’t cash, in on trends, he makes them. 

The Nation, for instance, was the first publication to 
print the experiences of a former FBI agent — someone 
who was really in a position to know what was going 
on inside that organization. This kind of piece has 
become' almost routine today, but McWilliams says, 


Peculiar Optimism 

“When we did that one on the FBI you could almost 
hear the rest of the press listening. Then you could see 
the delayed reaction here and there with the press say- 
ing, ‘there may be some merit to the argument.’ We 
broke the ice." 

It takes more than a pick ax and courage to be an ice 
breaker. You have to have the eyes to see the ice and 
the smarts to get yourself to a frozen body of water. 
You must have the gift of being able to look at what 
everybody else is looking at. and see what they can’t. 

Maybe McWilliams received that gift because lie was 
'born 66 years ago in Steamboat, Colo., the son of a 
cattle rancher who went broke in the minidepression 
of 1920. Not only did he have the family experience 
to tell him that all stories don’t necessarily end well, 
but lie also grew up in a time when native American 

radicalism- was still a force, particularly in the western 
states where, people were fighting Die railroads, the 
mining companies and the eastern banking interests. 
“This native radical tradition is the only tradition I’ve 
ever been able to identify myself with,” he says, “it’s 
discontinuous, it disappears, it breaks off, but it always 
comes back,” 

It surfaced again in McWilliams’ person when the 
family moved to Los Angeles, and the young Carey, now 
a lawyer, was trying to do something to help migratory 
farm workers. His first book, “Factories in the Fields.” 
was on that subject and got him appointed in 1938 to 
head the state, farm labor agency. He must have done 
a pretty good job because be says that “when Earl 
Warren was elected governor in 1942 he announced 
that his first official act was my removal." He also 
fought with the future chief justice over the removal 
of the slate’s Japanese-American population into con- 
centration camps. 

Later he was to fight Joe McCarthy, but perhaps his 
toughest fight is keeping the weekly magazine going. 
He’s too poor to pay writers in anything much more 
tangible than prestige. It lias no advertising and no 
money to get new subscriptions in the mail to 333 Sixth 
Ave., although there are probably thousands of people 
who would find in The Nation both news and ideas they 
won’t get in other publications until years later. 

None of this either tires or depresses Carey McWil- 
liams. Even getting mugged and beaten the other day 
in the elevator of his. dusty office building didn’t take 
the fight out of him. The peculiar optimism of the 
native American radical sustains him and enables him 
to do better what others with more money and more 
glory do far less well. 
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By ROGER JELLINEK 

New York Times News Service 

In 1941 a British naval intelligence 
J officer named Ian Fleming recommend- 
ed to Gen. William (Wild Bill) Donovan 
that he recruit as American intelligence 
officers men of "absolute discretion, 
sobriety, devotion to duty, languages, 
and wide experience.” Donovan, a 
World War I hero and successful Wall 
Street lawyer, understood the fantasies 
of writers and presidents, and in a memo 
to President Roosevelt promised an in- 
' ternational secret service staffed by 
young officers who were “calcuiatingly 
reckless,” with “disciplined daring’’ and 
■' trained for “aggressive action.” 

The Office of Strategic Services 
came to include such James Bonds as 
John Birch, Norman 0. Brown, David K. 
E. Bruce, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, William 
Bundy, Michael Burke, Julia Child, 
Clark Clifford, John Kenneth Galbraith, 
John W. Gardner and Arthur J. Gold- 
berg. There were others — Sterling 
Hayden, August Iieckscher, Roger 0. 
•Hilsman, Philip Horton, II. Stuart 
Hughes, Clark M. MacGregor, Herbert 
Marcuse, Henry Ftingling North. And 
still others : John Oakes, Walt W. Ros- 
iow, Elmo Roper, Arthur M. Schlesigner 
Jr,, Ralph de Toledano — to name just a 
few of the hundreds in this book by R. 
Harris Smith. 

SMITH, WHO WAS in the trade him- 
self, resigning in I960 after a “very 
brief, uneventful, and undistinguished 
association with- the most misunderstood 
bureaucracy of the American govern- 
ment,” the Central Intelligence Agency, 
. now lectures in political science at the 
University of California’s Extension 
Division. “This history of America's 
first central intelligence agency” is 
“secret” because Smith was denied ac- 
cess to OSS archives, and so had to rely 
on the existing literature supplemented 
i by some 200 written and verbal recollec- 
tions of OSS alumni. 

The book is densely packed with the 
bewildering variety of OSS exploits in 
World War H: Spying, sabotage, propa- 
ganda, military training missions, poli- 
ticking and coordinating resistance 
groups against the Germans. 

OSS agents had to compete as much 
willi' their allies as with their enemies. 


OSS: The Secret History of America’s 
First Central Intelligence Agency. By 
R. Harris Smith. Univ. of California 
Press. 458 pages. Illustrated. $10.95. 


In France and Switzerland, where Allern / 
Dulles operated, the British SOE^ 
(Special Operations Executive) was 
especially grudging. Jn Germany itself, 
the OSS lost out (o more orthodox Ameri- 
can military intelligence, though para- 
doxically they were strongly represent- 
ed at Nuremberg, where Gen. Donovan 
was himself a deputy prosecutor — at 
the same time that the head of the Nazi 
secret service, Gen. Reinhard Gehlen, 
was under OSS protection in .exchange 
for his intelligence network in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, 

From present perspective the most 
(literally) intriguing story is that of the 
OSS in China and Indochina. There were 





both pro-Communists and anti-Commu- 
nists in the OSS, and most agents sympa- 
thized with Asian nationalists, so that 
the OSS aided Thai partisans against the 
British and, of course, more famously, 
the Vietminli against the French in Laos 
and Vietnam (an OSS. medic saved Ho 
Chi Minh’s life). Smith's retelling of the 
tragicomedy of Indochina after the Jap- 
1 ancse surrender in 1945, with Vichy and 
Gaullist French, British, Chinese and 
the Vietrninh jockeying for control, 
makes a fascinating sctpiece. 

The book ends with an account of the 
transformation of the OSS into its 
“mirror image,” the CIA Smith’s. admi- 
ration for the OSS’s wartime pragma- 
tism, its “tradition of dissent” and its 
anticolonialism suggests his thesis: That 
the OSS/CIA has been mods the straw 
man of the radical and liberal left. In 
fact, he asserts, the CIA has been the 
principal guardian of liberal values in 
the “intelligence community.” 

HE REMINDS US that the CIA 
fought Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy, and he 
argues that the CIA’s campaign to fund 
anti-Cornmunist liberals successfully 
undermined international Communist 
organizations and disarmed the para- 
noid anti-Cornmunism of the FBI and 
others at borne. He notes that CIA liber- 
als worked against Batista for Castro, ^ 
who betrayed them, allowing the CIA ^ 
conservatives to plan the Bay of Pigs 
aclion. Finally, he points to the evidence 
in the Pentagon Papers that the CIA has 
been a critic of the Vietnam War from 
the beginning. . . 

But the question remains whether 
the OSS “tradtion of dissent” is mean- 
ingful, whether it doesn’t compromise • 
liberals as much as aid them. Smith’s 
book is full of cryptic references to for- 
mer OSS agents now prominent in inter- 
national business and finance. CIA liber- 
alism has not prevented a number of 
CIA-foinented coups d’etat in favor of 
military regimes. Even CIA liberal criti- 
cism of the war in Vietnam seems to 
have had little effect on policy. All might 
be fair in time of war, but Smith ought to 
have scouted the need for a permanent 
bureaucracy part of whose function is 
officially devoted to clandestine political 
manipulations abroad in time of 
“peace." : - 
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OSS Advocated Aid to I 
in 194 5, New Book Reveals^ 
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BERKELEY (UPJ)— Although the 
Central Intelligence Agency has be- 
come the bugaboo of American left- 
ists, its World War II predecessor, 
the Office of Strategic Services, was 
a lonely voice for support of leftist - 
anticolonial organizations, accord- 
'• ing to a new history of the OSS. 

The World War 11 spy outfit, says 
author R. Harris Smith, was a col- 
lection of distinguished intellectuals 
and madcap pranksters who some- 
times saw tilings in a clearer light 
than their bosses in Washington. 

' The first American casualty of the 
Vietnam war, Smith says, was OSS 
operative Col. Peter Dewey, killed 
by machine-gun. fire on Sept. 25, 
1945, near Saigon. Dewey was shot 
while passing through a Viet Minh 
roadblock. His job: Liaison man 
with the Viet Minh. He was killed, 
Smith claims, because the Vietnam- 
ese sentry mistakenly thought he 
was French.. 

The OSS was an advocate of ex- 
' tending aid to the Viet Minh in their 


fight first against Japanese occu- 
piers and later against the French 
who tried to reclaim their Indochi- 
nese empire. 

In his hook "OSS: The Secret Ilis-iF 
tory of America's First Central In- 
telligence Agency," published today, 
by the University of California Press, 
the 25-ycar-old Berkeley graduate 
student observes:- ."Long before the 
Japanese surrender, OSS’ planners 
had suggested that 'American coop- 
eration with patriotic,, subversive re- 
volutionary groups of Southeastern 
Asia would appreciably increase our 
offensive power against Japan."' 

Thus began the brief American 
association with Nguyen Ai Quoe, 
sprung from the clutches of Chiang 
Kai-shek's secret police chief by the 
Americans. • 

Quoc later took the name Ho Chi 
Minh. 

Ho and his professor-general Vo 
Nguyen Giap slowly built their orga- 
nization, cooperating with the OSS, 
and sabotaged the Japanese and 


Vie) French, lie's Viet 
Minh seems to have been 
the only organization for 
which Americans in Asia 
had any respect. 

Smith’s book is based on 
more than 200 interviews 
with former OSS opera- 
tives from all. theaters of 
war and oh nearly all ' 
available documents, some 
of them secret. It covers 
all OSS activities in all the 
theaters of World War 11 
and unveils i'asinating de- 
tails of heretofore secret 
operations. 

Smith also tells for the 
first time the part that 
.Mon signor Giovanni Bat- 
tista M cut ini played as a 
key Vatican agent in a 
complex American espion- 
age network that collected 
secret intelligence in To- 
kvo. Montini now is Pope 
Paul VI. . 


The OSS was a mixed 
bag. Smith records, head- 
ed by a millionaire, the 
World \Viir 1 hero and . 
Wall Street lawyer Wil- v 
•liam J. (Wild Bill) Dono- 
van. It numbered many 
millionaires on its roster, 
as well as White Russians, 
New Dealers, conserva- 
tives and radicals: 

But Smith thinks ii had 
something the CIA could 
lise today. . ■ 

"The CIA has not yet 
become the reactionary 
monster the new left has 
created as its straw man," 
he writes. "But unless the 
agency leadership makes a 
determined effort to re- 
new the OSS passion for 
democratic dissent in yet 
a n o t h e r generation bf 
American intelligence of- 
ficers, the reality of CIA 
may soon coincide with its 
sinister image in the intel- 
lectual community." 
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Books of The Times 


■ Wonderful Wizards of O.S.S. 


By ROGER JELLINEK 


OSS. The Secret History of America's . First 
, .Central Intelligence Agency. By R. Harris 
.■ Smith. Illustrated. 458 Pages. University 
c f California Press. $10.95. 


In 1941 a British Naval Intelligence offi- 
cer named Ian Fleming recommended to 
Gen. William (Wild Bill) Donovan that he 
■ recruit as American intelligence _ officers 
men of “absolute discretion, sobriety, de- 
' votion to duty, languages, and wide expe- 
rience.” Donovan, a World War I hero and 
, successful Wall Street lawyer, understood 
the fantasies of writers and Presidents, and 
in a memo to President Roosevelt promised • 
an international secret service. staffed by 
young officers who were “calculatingly 
reckless,” with “disciplined daring” and 
• trained for "aggressive action.” 

The Office of Strategic Services came to 
include -such James Bonds as John Birch, 
Norman O. Brown, David K. E. Bruce, Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, William Bundy, Michael 
Burke, Julia Child, Clark Clifford, John , 
Kenneth Galbraith, John W. Gardner, 
Arthur J. Goldberg- and Murray Gurfein. 
There were others— Sterling Hayden, Au- 
gust Heckscher, Roger 0. Hilsman, Philip 
Horton, H. Stuart Hughes, Carl Kaysen, 
Clark M. MacGregor, Herbert Marcuse, 
Henry Ringling North, Serge Obolensky. 
And still others: John Oakes, Walt W. 

. ‘Rostow, Elmo Roper, Arthur M. Schlesinger 
Jr., Paul Sweezy, Ralph de Toledano-*~to 
name just a few of the hundreds in this 
book by K. Harris Smith. 

Mr. Smith, who was in the trade him- 
self, resigning in 1968 after a “very brief, 
uneventful, and undistinguished associa- 
tion with the most misunderstood bureauc-' 
racy of the American Government, 1 the 
Central Intelligence Agency, now lectures 
in political science at the University of 
- California’s Extension Division. “Tills his- 
tory of America’s first central intelligence 
agency” is “secret” because Mr. Smith was 
denied access to O.S.S. archives, and so 
had to rely on the existing literature sup- 
.' plemented by some 200 written and verbal 
recollections of O.S.S. alumni. 


Both Ends Against the Middle 


The book is densely packed with the be- 
wildering variety of O.S.S. exploits in 
World War II: spying, sabotage, prop- 
aganda, military training missions, poli- 
ticking and coordinating resistance, groups 
against the Germans. “Casablanca" caught 
the' spirit of the Byzantine plotting in 
French North Africa, with the O.S.S. 
trying to undermine the Vichy and German 
authorities, while various resistance groups 
in Italy, Yugoslavia, China and Greece, 
tried to use the O.S.S. for their own ends. 
O.S.S. agents played both ends against the 
middle in the virtual civil wars between 
conservatives -and left-wing partisans. In 
■holy alliance worthy of Graham 


later registered agent for the Haitian exi 
lobby in Washington). They had volun- 
teered to collect and pass on firsthand in- 
telligence on strategic bombing targets 



in 


Japan. Cardinal Montini is now Pope Paul 
VI. 

O.S.S. agents had to compete as much 
with their allies as with their enemies. In 
France and Switzerland, where Allen 
Dulles operated, the British S.O.E. (Special 
Operations Executive) was especially 
grudging. In Germany itself, the O.S.S. 
lost out to more orthodox American mili- 
tary intelligence, though paradoxically 
they were strongly’ represented at Nurem- 
berg, where General Donovan was himself 
a deputy prosecutor — at the same time 
that the head of the Nazi Secret Service, 
Gen. Reinhard Gehlen, was under O.S.S. 
protection in exchange for his intelligence 
network in Eastern Europe and Rusia. 

Role in the Far East 

From present perspective . the most 
(literally) intriguing story is that of the 
O.S.S. in China and Indochina. There were 
both pro-Communists and anti-Commu- 
nists in the O.S.S., and most agents sym- 
pathized with Asian .nationalists, so that 
the O.S.S. aided Thai partisans against the 
British and of course more famously, the 
Vietminh against the French in Laos and 
Vietnam (an O.S.S, medic saved Ho Chi 
Minh’s life). Mr. Smith’s retelling of the 
tragicomedy .of Indochina after the Japa- 
nese surrender in 1945, with Vichy and 
Gaullist French, British, Chinese and the • 
Vietminh jockeying for control, makes a 
fascinating setpiece. 

The book ends with an account of the 
transformation of the O.S.S. into its “mirror 
image,” the CJ.A. Mr. Smith’s admiration 
for the O.S.S.’s wartime pragmatism, its 
“tradition of dissent” and its anticolonial- 
ism suggests his thesis: that the O.S.S./ 
C.I.A. has been made the straw man of 
the radical and liberal left. In fact, he 
asserts, the C.I.A. has been the principal 
guardian of liberal values in the “intel- 
ligence community.” He reminds us that 
the C.I.A, fought Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, and he argues that the C.I.A.’s 
campaign to fund anti-Communist liberals 
successfully undermined international 
Communist organizations and disarmed the 
paranoid anti-Communism of the F.B.l. 
and others at home. He notes that C.I.A. 
liberals worked against Batista for Castro, 
who betrayed them, allowing the C.I.A. 
conservatives to plan the Bay op Bigs. 
Finally,- he points to the evidence in the 
Pentagon Papers that the C.I.A. has been a 
critic of the Vietnam war from the begin- 
ning. 

But the question remains whether the 
O.S.S. “tradition of dissent” is meaningful, 
whether it doesn’t compromise liberals as 
much as aid them. Mr. Smith’s hook is full 
cifftrc- 


Even C.I.A. liberal criticism of the war 
in Vietnam seems to have had little ef- 
fect on policy. All might be fair in time 
of war, but Mr. Smith ought to have 
scouted the need for a permanent bureauc- 
racy part of whose function is officially 
devoted to clandestine political manipula- 
tions abroad in time of “peace." 
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Naponal Security Act's provisions 


Diminishing law's credibility 



Robert MacNamara, Secretary of De-i 

f There is too much coincidental simi- ^ ense f° r both President Kennedy and 

/ , , . , ,. . .. , Johnson from 1961-1968, merged De- 

Janty do certain publishing exploits for , b 

■ ,, , 1 “ . t - fense Department intelligence -agencies 

a pattern to emerge, a pattern which 

c b * and otherwise used the terms of the 

. National Security Act to streamline 
- and concentrate the power more effec- 
> tively in the hands of civilian directo-. 


seemingly argues that a deliberate and 
s step-by-step assault is being made on 
"the National Security Act. That law 25 
years ago created great changes in the 
role of the military forces and gave 
this country something it had never 
' had before— an effective intelligence 
establishment. 

‘ The National Security Act, passed 
July 26, 1947, created a National Mili- 
tary Establishement which later be- 
came the Defense Department. Three 
bodies were then set up which have 
grown in, importance over the years: 

—The Joint Chiefs of Staff was cre- 
ated as an outgrowth of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff set up by us and Great 
Britain in World War II. These men 
are responsible for preparing military 
plans, reviewing over-all military re- 
quirements and directing unified and 
specified combat commands. 

— The National Security Council was 
created to advise the President with 
respect to the integration of domestic, 
foreign and military policies relating 
to the national security ... to assess 
and . appraise the objectives, commit- 
ments and risks of the United States 


rate. 

The present critics of our defense, 
intelligence and foreign policies — to 
name only a few of the chosen targets 
—have turned away from their own 
past creations with great zeal on all 
fronts. As the latter-day concentration 
of power in the Department of De- 
fense and the other two agencies 
named was the essential creation of 
the New Frontier, where the great 
mass of critics involved have their ori- 
gins either firsthand or as latterday 
heirs, it is characteristic that they 
would turn on this ugly reminder of 
their own past. 

C. Marton Tyrrell, in a book pub- 
lished in 1970, gave a good, typical 
statement of the- reason th^t the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, tailored 


J 


into modern application by the New 
Frontiersmen when they held the 
White House in the 1960’s, is now 
.anathema, when he wrote this: 

“(Pentagon officials . and military 
^planners, etc.) have tended to diminish 
in relation to our actual and potential. \] le role of the State department and 

military power. pl^ce the Department of Defense in 

—The Central Intelligence Agency' the quasi-official position of suggesting 
(CTA) wasr pstahlishprl to “correlate and foreign policy actions.” 
evaluate intelligence relating to the His book also charged that the CIA 
national security” but specifically lim- and the National Security Council 
ited so as to “have no police, subpoe- . have “chipped away” at the State De- 
na, law-enforcement or internal securi- partment’s policy-making powers, 
ty functions. The power so carefully concentrated 

in the hands of the leading figures of 
the New Frontier went into other 
hands when a Republican' administra- 
tion entered the White House. There is 
. • hardly any certainty that it will be 
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day frontiersman this fall. They wish Whether this is a contrived and co- 
to at least destroy the instrument if . ordinated pattern or whether the 
they cannot seize the levers again. De- terms . of the opposition to the crea- r 
struction in the legislature of the Na- tions of the National Security Act dic- 
tional Security Act, which enabled us tate the manner in which the attacks 
.to become a true world power, is the are made, we believe that the ultimate j 
real critical goal they must have as a target is now very clear indeed. | 

minimum if the White House is again This country will be put in jeopardy/ 

■ denied them. i of a grave kind indeed when the finaf 

The public record shows clearly assault on that law is made. We wanj ( 
enough that the Senate' committee of it now. # 

with ’ the most vested interest in the * 

State Department’s pre-eminence, the 
; Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
in this campaign against the National 
, Security Act’s provisions. (That is the 
basic point of the entire exercise, we , 

■ believe, to attack that law.) ' 

Political rhetoric ranging from dia- 
logue to diatribe lias been lavished on 
the targets provided by the terms of 
• that act. A political campaign is essen- 
tially based on a great drive to throw 
that law out and do away with its ac- 
complishments. All of this is the ob- 
vious. . 

What is not so obvious is the pat- 
tern involving actual violations of se- 
curity provisions and their calculated 
effect to demean and diminish the law’s 
credibility and to make it an easy tar- 
get when the appropriate time in the - 
House and Senate comes. 

There have been those Pentagon Pa- ; 

■ pers, publication of secret minutes of 
the National Security Council, and 
publication of many things of that ilk. 

Now a purportedly full and detailed : 
disclosure of the method and results of 
the most sensitive operation imagina- . 
ble, the interception and decoding of 
Russian secret communications, can be 
read in a magazine with a long past ( 
record of such “scoops," j 

The material involved is carefully 
: judged, we think, to provide maximum. : 
embarrassment, to provide material for • 
ridicule, and to give the least possible • 
chance of violators of technical securi- 
ty regulations being punished or rec- 
ognized as traitors by the American 
public. It’s sensitivity and its real im- 
portance has escalated, however, with 
each' escapade’s success. 1 • 
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By RICHARD L. WORSNOP 



The national security act, 
■(Which became law 25 years ago, 
;.has been described as “perhaps 
.. the most far-reaching measure in 
. its effect upon the ■ role of the 
i military in American life since 
, the formation of the Navy 
■ Department in 1798.” 

: Bybringing the three branches 
: of the armed services together in 
i a- single department, the act: 

1 aimed to eliminate inter-service 
/duplication and rivalry. But it. 

; also had the unintended side- 
i effect of profoundly altering the 
j process of formulating U.S.- 
! foreign policy. 

r In addition to creating a 
[ National Military Establishment ‘ 
! later to become the Defense 
; Department, the National 
. Security Act set up three bodies 
that have grown in importance 
over the years. The Joint Chiefs 



of Staff was an outgrowth of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff set up 
by the United States and Great 
Britain early in world War II. It 
was given the responsibility of 
preparing military plans, 
reviewing over-all military 
requirements, and directing 
unified and specified combat 
commands. 

Over and above the National 
Military Establishment, the act 
provided for a National Security 
Council “to advise the President 
with respect to -the integration of 
domestic, foreign, and military 
policies relating to the national 
security,” with the specific duty 
to “assess and appraise the 
objectives, commitments and 
risks of the United States in 
relation to our actual and 
potential military power.” 

CIA Established 

Finally, the act established a 
Central intelligence Agency. CIA 
was to “correlate and evaluate 
intelligence relating to the 
1 national security,” but was to 
“have no police, subpoena, law- 
; enforcement. . .or internal 
: security functions.” 

It remained for Robert S. 

. McNamara, Secretary of 
’ Defense from 1951 to 1968, to 
utilize to the . full the powers 
'• inherent in the National Security 
Act. While McNamara found the 
basic structure of the Defense 
Department to be “entirely 
sound,” he nevertheless in- 
i stituted a number of changes. 

In 1951 the Tactics' Air Com- 
mand and Strategic A.rrny Corps 
i were placed under the direction 


of the U.S.- Strike Command. The 
communications and intelligence 
branches of the three military 
services were merged. 
McNamara's most significant 
achievement, however, may 
have been (he streamlining of 
arms and equipment 
procurement procedures. 

“Despite its awesome power 
and the worldwide sweep of its 
activities, the basic mission of 
the Department of Defense is 
simply stated,” McNamara 
wrote in 1658. “The mission is 
military security; or, more 
broadly, to maintain in constant ' 
readiness the military forces 
necessary to protect the nation 
from attack, keep its com- 
mitments abroad and support its' 
foreign policy.” 

Suggests Foreign Policy 

Some critic's argue that the 
Defense Department has a hand 
in shaping foreign policy, too. 
Discussion of contingency plans ' 
by Pentagon officials and 
military planners of foreign 
countries, C. Merton Tyrrell 
wrote in 1970, “have tended to 
diminish the role of the State 
Department and place the 
Department of Defense in the 
quasi-official position of 
‘suggesting’ foreign policy ac- 
tions.” 

The CIA and the National / 
Security Council likewise have Y 
chipped away at State’s policy- 
making powers. For better or 
worse, the National Security Act 
has had consequences that 
Congress could scarcely have ■ 
foreseen a quarter-century ago. 
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Making a Strong America 


Twenty-five years ago — on 
July 26, 1947 — Congress passed 
the National Security Act, which 
y has had a profound influence on 
y the form of the nation’s military 
| ; services. 

[: The act consolidated the three 

'•branches of the armed forces into a 
• National Military Establishment, 
h which later became the Defense 
; Department. It set up the Joint 
b Chiefs of Staff to prepare military 
plans, review over-all military re- 
j.'quirements and direct combat com- 
mands. 

;! In addition, the National Securi- 
‘*ty Act established the National 
: Security Council to “advise the 
■ President with respect to the inte- 
gration of domestic, foreign and 


military policies relating to the 
national security.” The act also 
formed the Cent ral Inte lligence 
directing it to “correlate 
and evaluate intelligence relating 
to the national security,” while 
denying it police, subpoena or 
internal security powers. 

These steps, and subsequent 
orders by various presidents and 
secretaries of defense, have aided 
considerably in military readiness 
in this age of the nuclear weapon 

Because of the act and later 
modifications, the nation’s defense 
structure has had a greater input 
than ever into the making of 
foreign policy, assuring a strong 
defense posture for the United 
States. ^ 
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: CIA: THE MYTH AND 1 
THE MADNESS j 


This important new book by a veteran intelli- 
gence agent shatters the myth that the CIA is a / 
super-efficient organization, capable of con- 
ceiving and pulling off every imaginable kind of 
-trick and strategy. Plagued by the same problems 
that beset all large organizations, the CIA is 
actually a bureaucratic morass dclug|cd in paper 
and sorely out of touch with both policy-making 
and reality. 

In CIA: The Myth and the Madness, Patrick J. 
McGarvey shows how the various intelligence 
agencies duplicate each other’s efforts, often 
competing with each other and refusing to share 
information (the Pueblo affair was a classic 
exaipple). He protests the unnecessarily, massive 
accumulation of raw intelligence data in quanti- 
ties far beyond the capacity of the analysts. And 
he explores for the first time the hurhan side of 
intelligence work, picturing the strain, the 
broken marriages, the trauma of exposing child- 
ren to danger in foreign outposts, the overwork 
and tension that can lead to ulcers, even death. 

McGarvey believes that intelligence operations 
are imperative for the safety of the country, but 
believes that our agencies need a complete over- 
hauling. His carefully considered but impas- 
sioned analysis not only examines the major 
. problems but also offers some sound recommen- 
dations about what can be done to correct them. 

Patrick McGarvey was a member of the United 
States intelligence community for fourteen years. 


October Non-fiction ISBN 0-841 5-0191-2 $6.95 

256 pp. 5 Vi x 8% Index COBE 
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FULL PUBLIC ACCOUNTING BY FBI CALLED FOR 
IN DEMOCRATIC PLANNING GROUP REPORT TO 
1972 DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM COMMITTEE 


Washington, May 6 — Charging that the "FBI has gone 50 years without a full 


public accounting, particularly of unjustified political surveillance," the Intelligence 


and Security Planning Group of the Democratic Policy Council called on responsible 


authorities in the Executive Branch "to re-examine the impact of the Bureau's archaic 


assumptions and practices on individual privacy and political liberty." 


Courtney Evans, former Deputy Director of the FBI and planning group member, 
said: "A way must be found to maintain the integrity of the FBI at the same time 
providing policy guidance and direction in security and intelligence investigations 
particularly in areas where there is likely to be a legitimate difference between 
freedom for individual citizens and security for the government itself." 


The planning group recommended: 


— The appointment of a new Director of the FBI whose primary qualities are 
administrative skills and policy-setting capabilities; 


— The same thoroughness in selecting the Director of the FBI that is required for 
a Supreme Court appointed; 


— The establishment of a Congressional watchdog committee including members 
from Judiciary, Appropriations, and Foreign affairs committees as well as other commitees 
and subcommittees concerned with citizen privacy, crime control and government 
efficiency. 


Prepared under the chairmanship of Sen. Adlai E. Stevenson III (D— HI.), the 
report is the eighth in a series of issue papers to be released by Democratic National 
Chairman Lawrence F. O'Brien, under the recommendations of the O'Hara Commission 
that documents outlining issues and alternative positions to the policies of the Nixon 
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0Pi shepherds*, spies? 
Seeovuds? settlers 


j 


only the beginning/dT my labors.' The doc-' 
uments found were a lot of niumbo jumbo of 
codes, ciphers and mysterious references that 
had to be decoded before any sense was made 
out of them. It took a lot of digging and a lot 
_ n/r • i /~i i *<. • , of luck to make sense out of this xnumbo 

By Marilyn v* ° ■ , „, VriAn -m- More jumbo.” The result is a long book recounting 

Ann Pinchot, co-aut or o pJ?, -, ’ the ingenious work of Nazi agents, double 

My Lady,” a book about Judy Gar and a r- * ’ ^ triple a<Tents 

rived at Newsday’s Sprmg Book and Author fto authop . who ^ 

Luncheon at the Iduntmgton I own IloUbC yes- ^ United States just before World War II, 
terday without her notes. Mrs. Pinchot said ^ ^ retircd fr j m us< intclligOTce 

her German shep icr _ . _ , . . ‘ 1954. “I was upset about the encouragement 

maybe her puppy was jy S we vvere giving people behind the Iron Cur- 

something: That writers s i - tain, [promising] that if they rose up we 

not heard. . ,, p„» would help them.” He said the Hungarian up- 

Mrs. 1 inchot spokc anyway, rising showed him we didn’t come through, 

land book, written with the singers fifth T1 * e CIA> he fee]a> is not 

a vicious organiza- 

husband, Mickey Deans and about smeral ^ but it workg beyond its fio i d . “ Tbe C IA. 

other books she has wri cn in • is given responsibilities it shouldn’t have, 

with, famous persons. Lachslas lara^o thc i;ke guerrilla wars . Y ou can’t fight polit- 
Hungari an-born former Na^ mtdbge^ ^ m|litarbticaIlyf ,. he W 

■officer and espionage expert who never 1 CIA j 3 {he Cold War Pentagon. As an intel- 
1'ihnrated with' anyone literauy nor liter- • , , , 

talked about his book “The Game of Rgence agency it s a good agency, but rt steps 

the Foxes ” It deals with Nazi intelligence, beyond its ground* 

Meyer Levin discussed his latest novel, “The Meyer Levin drew some- parallels be- 
oj J«w- ^ 

* mT ! PW» t, who 1 ills hereclf "the U« '203 mid ‘.May's American young people. 
Grandma Muses of dirty literature” (because The young people who went there . . . wore 
site wrote her dirty novel, “The Man Chas- experiencing a generation gap, they were 
ors ” when she was well into middle age), dropouts, they preferred working the land to 
felt that Judy Garland would "probably professions and they even had than own 
have been a very nice girl from Nebraska women s liberation movement.” 
married to a gas iockev” if it had not been Die generation gap was in the form of die 
for her pushy mother. Miss Garland ended up young non-believers rebelling against • the 
famous and on "50 amphetamines and 12 orthodox Jewishness of their parents. "They 
Seconals a day,” Mrs. Pinchot said. were dropouts from the Yeshiva,” Levin said. 

The author let her audience of about 800 “They had enough of strictly formal discus- 
persons in on the quirks of some of the famous ■ sions of Talmudic law . . . and they were 
people with whom she has worked. Writing looking for a valid way of life. They were 
with Jackie Gleason, she said, was "a fort- tirod of the professions they were forced into 
night of a nightmare” The late Bishop . . . they wanted to work with their hands, 
James A. Pike "told me he believed in ■ tbey wan ted to reestablish their contact with 
premarital sex.” After working with Norman the soil. 

t r; l n ‘K T>J v»yV!-i/\f /Iri/'n/l Ilf* a? « i ■* „ i „ _ ^-1 

The young girls who came along wanted 
have absolute equality,” he said. Girls 


Vincent Peale, Mrs. Pinchot decided he “has 
fantastic success because he’s his own best 
friend. "She also collaborated with Irwin 
Stillman on “The Doctor’s Quick Weight 
Loss Diet” and it didn’t seem to work any 
better for her than it did for the rest of us. 

Ladislas Farago-, said his field made it 
difficult to come up with the expected book- 
and-author circuit jokes. Espionage is not ter- 
ribly funny, he said, but he related his non- 
official experience of finding an apartment. 
Ho said in 1956 he read a headline stating 
that Myra and Jack Sobel had been indi- 


to _ 

assigned kitchen duty one day stood their 
ground and demanded “No cooking ufttil you 
teach us to plow.” Most of them learned to 
plow, but didn’t stick with it, he said. Many 
of the early Palestinian Jewish girl settlers 
refused to go through marriage ceremonies. 

Levin said the characters he drew upon for 
“The Settlers” were rarely treated in litera- 
ture. "They were the ones w r ho went to Pale- 
stine instead of the U.S. These people came 
to a fresh situation and molded it to their 


^ «*“ b °“‘ hCTe “ d 

ton'madVabmt'uI'riaot that real characters and situations. 

Farago accidentally stumbled upon trunks in 

of the Foxes.” But, lie pointed out, "that was 


in Israel, said the book was "heavily based on 

/II 
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By Thomas B. Ross 

1 ’ Sun-Times Bureau > 

. .WASHINGTON — The gov-] 
erriment’s efforts to silence, a 
former high-ranking officiai of 
the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy took on the dimensions of a 
major constitutional test 
Wednesday when two of the 
nation’s leading First Amend- 
ment lawyers entered the 
case. ■ '•< 

Norman Dorsen, law profes- 
sor at New York University 
and general counsel of the 
'American Civil Liberties 
Union, disclosed that he has , 

agreed to defend Victor L. 
Marchetti, onetime executive 
assistant to the deputy director 
of the CIA. 

At the same time, it was 
learned . that Floyd Abrams, I 
one of the New York Times’ 
lawyers in the Pentagon- pa- 
, pers case, has bcejn retained 
* by Alfred A. Knopf Inc., the 
’ New York publishing house 
' that has a $40,000 contract to 
publish a book by Marchetti on 
the CIA. 

Worsen was also involved in 
the Times’ defense as a friend 
. of the court for the ACLU. 

, The Justice Department got 
i a temporary restraining order 
(against Marchetti Tuesday 
front U.S. District Court Judge 
! Albert V. Bryan Jr. of Alexan- 
S dria. Va. 

Hearing set April 28 
Bryan has set a closed-door 
I hearing April 28 to determine 
; whether Marchetti will be per- 
' manently prevented from writ- 
I i n g ■ or talking about in- 
: telligence activities. 

‘ Dorsen is understood to be 


Amendment as upheld by the 
Supreme Court in the Times 
case. 

CIA director Richard M. 
Helms supported the govern- 
ment suit with an affidavit as- 
serting that Marchetti’s pro- 
posed book and an unpublished 
magazine article, “Twilight of 
the Spooks,” would com- 
promise “currently classified 
intelligence (and) cause grave 
and irreparable harm to the 
national defense.” 

The suit demands that 
Marchetti turn over all classi- 
fied documents he took with 
him on leaving the CIA in 1960. 
He Is expected to respond that 
the only documents in his pos- 
session — ail unclassified — 
are a page from the CIA phone 
book with his former listing, a 
friendly letter from Helms to 
Marchetti’s children, and a let- 
ter of commendation from his 
former boss, Vice Adm. Rufu's, 
Tavlor, retired deputy director! 
of the CIA. " 

Secrecy pact violated? 

The government contends 
that Marchetti’s decision to 


publish and his numerous In- 
terviews with the press vio- 
late a secrecy agreement he 
signed promising not to “di- 
vulge, publish or reveal . . . 
classified information.” 

His defense is expected to be 
that he has not and does not 
intend to disclose any secrets 
but merely give the American 
people a legitimate inside look 
at the general way in which , 
the CIA acts in their name, j 

The outline of his book, j 
which the CIA obtained from aj 
"confidential source” and sub- i 


to challenge the "secret char - 1 
ter” under which the CIA con- 
ducts major clandestine oper- 
ations as not in keeping with 
the spirit of the 1947 law which , 
created the CIA. 

The action against Marchetti 
represents the first time the 
government has moved to si- 
lence a former government of- 
ficial who had access to classi- 
fied information. 

Former U-2 pilot Francis 
Gary Powers was not chal- 
lenged when he published a 
book that was mildly critical 
of the agency. 

Similarly, several high-rank- 
ing officials, including at least 
three Presidents, have drawn 
on top secret information for 
their books without any legal ' 
action against them. V 




j weighing a prior motion that' 

| Bryan throw out the govern-, j 
r ment’s suit on the ground that ) 

. it violates Jhe freedom, gfj 
|peech guar&RPEPYiP9iJIP 


mitted to Judge Bryan for his ! 
private perusal, reportedly in- j 

dicates that Marchetti intends ! . 
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CIA Shifts' 


Major Genera! Vernon A. Walter*, 

U.S. military attache in Paris, has been . 
appointed Deputy Director ol the 

Centra! Intelligence Agency. The U.S. 
press notes that under the recently 
adopted plan (or the reorganization ol 
the U.S. intelligence community tne 
importance o! this post has greatly in* 
creased. The Deputy Director will bo in 
charge of virtually all the current oper- 
ations of the CIA, while the Director 
will be mainly concerned with the co- 
ordination of the operations o! all the 
• espionage agencies, including the 
Dclcnce Intelligence Agency and the 
State Department's Office ol Research 
and Intelligence. 

Wallers, who is 55, has been military 
attachd and pertormed intelligence func- 
tions in Italy, Brazil and South Vietnam. 

He is fluent in Russian, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and Duich, 
and accompanied Presidents Truman, 
Eisenhower and Nixon on foreign visits 
. as their personal interpreter. 

The "New York Times - ' says that 
General Watters h3s been "personally 
Identified with Mr. Nixon (or more than 
twenty years," and that the President old 
hot consult With CIA Director Richard V 
Helms when making Ihe appointment. 
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and copies of the letters are turned over to the 
'FfPMN’^fW Although officials at GOP Head- u.S. Secret Service. None of the culprits have been 
iiQw^l£P I quarters recently came out with apprehended. Incidentally, it has been decided 
yPMIP'dQ the “information” that Sen. Edward t] ia t Kennedy does not need Secret Service pro- 
hU<!iL.3LJ M. Kennedy (D-Mass) would at tection since he is a “non-candidate.” All the 
the last moment storm the Democrat Convention other announced presidential candidates have a 
and grab the Presidential nomination, according Secret Service detail assigned for their protection 
to political insiders no such move is in the making, during the campaign. Significantly, as previously 
They cite the following fact, which has been kept re ported in WO, Dr. Henry A. Kissinger exercises 
secret for nine years, to back their certitude that direct control over the CIA, FBI, Secret Services 
Teddy will remain on the sidelines during the an( ] a p other security and intelligence agencies.* 
coming Presidential election, regardless of whether 
the Democrat Convention in Miami will want to 


draft him or not. 

Back in 1963, shortly after President Kennedy s 
assassination, Robert F. Kennedy, while he was 
still Attorney-General, conducted his own investi- 
gation of the death of his brother. That private in- 
vestigation, which ran parallel with the official 
inquiry into the magnicide conducted by the War-* 
ren Commission, was featured by trips to this 
country by an Inspector Hamilton, former Chief 
Inspector of' Scotland Yard. Hamilton, an old 
friend of Joseph P. Kennedy, with whom he had 
many contacts during the latter’s ambassadorship 
in London, had been retained by Bobby Jo help 
unravel the real truth about the murder of J.f.K. 

After long conferring with the members of the 
Kennedy family and making a few discreet sound- 
ings with his own contacts, Hamilton zeroed on 
the fact that the assassination of John Kennedy 
had occurred very shortly after his brother Bobby 
had made some preliminary moves of taking direct, / 
personal control of the U.S. Central Intelligence </ 
Agency, whose leadership he blamed for tlie Bay 
of Pigs fiasco. Hamilton, following the “cui pro- 
dost” ("whom does it benefit?”) reasoning, reach- 
ed the conclusion that Bobby’s move to seize con- / 
trol of the C.I.A. had something to do with the V 
murder of his elder brother. 


After Bobby’s own assassination in 1968, it is not 
known whether Teddy has the documentation 
Bobby had collected in his private investigation 
or whether it has been destroyed. 

But apparently Teddy has become convinced of 
the correctness of Hamilton’s conclusion, and 
furthermore, considers it to have been further vin- 
dicated by Bobby’s own death— which occurred 
. within a matter of days after he threw his hat into 
the presidential ring and was on the way to put 
himself again in the position to take over the 
free-spending, powerful cloak-and-dagger agency. 

Teddy Kennedy receives an average of about 
ten death threats a week via anonymous phone 
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Bring The CIA To Heel 

Although Congress -in the foreign aid 
authorization bill signed earlier this year im- 
posed some controls over the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, the free wheeling CIA still 
operates without much accountability to the 
legislative branch of government. Its budget 
remains secret. And only last month a study 
by the General Accounting revealed that 
’ .Agency for International Development funds 

intended for public health use in Laos were / 
being diverted to the CIA for use in the guer- 



'rilla war in that country. 

% The record of CIA disdain for the will of 
^Congress underscores the importance of Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hearings on a bill 
proposed by Senator John Sherman Cooper] 
which would oblige the agency to provide 


congressional committees dealing with armed 
.services and foreign policy “fully and cur- 
rently” with both intelligence information and 
evaluations affecting foreign relations and na- 
tional security. Two former CIA officials, Dr. v 
Herbert Scoville and Chester L. Cooper, testi- 
fying for the bill, said the agency should pro- 
vide Congress with the same analyses it now 
regularly provides the White House. 

At present CIA briefings of Congress are J 
: provided only as sanctioned by the White 
House. Since Congress also has authority in 
foreign relations and military affairs, there is 
justification for giving the legislators access to 
CIA data. Indeed, its machinations in the mili- 
tary and political affairs of other countries sug- 
gest that it has arrogated to itself so many im- . 
proper policy-making initiatives that the agency 
should be either be abolished pr restricted by 
Jaw. to intelligence gathering alone. , 4 
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By WILLIAM K. WYANT JR. 

A Washington Correspondent of the Post-Dispatch 

. WASHINGTON, April 11 

CONGRESS CAN be gimlet-eyed when looking at welfare projects, 

but thus far has played the doting, indulgent parent if cloak-and-dagger fed tidbits carefully selected b; 

persons who may have an ' a ' 


-'****' feet the CIA to make 
- ' "facts and analyses” to Senat 
and House committees dealing 
with foreign relations and the 
‘ s" armed services. The CIA re 

""~ v - ports would include material 
■ V produced by all agencies. 

T WHAT COOPER and his 
.* associates want, as a practical 
matter, is the same basic intel- 
ligence that is disseminated to 
the White House, the Pentagon, 
and other branches ol Govern- 
ment. They do not want to b< 


i work is afoot. It is bad form for a legislator to inquire as to how many 
billions the intelligence agencies are geeting, or ask for a peek at what 


! they find out. 

That ip changing. Senator John Sher- 
. man Cooper (Rep.), Kentucky, appears to 
• be making good progress with his propos- 
al that the Central Intelligence Agency 
make available to Congress what it knows 
about matters relating to foreign coun-> 
! tries and the national security. 


about - tVe* Defense Department’s habit of 
reporting a new Russian "threat” at the 
time the Pentagon’s money bill is going 
through Congress. Congress, some Sena- 
tors complained, is asked to take these 
so-called threats on faith. 

“We all know,” said Senator George D. 
Aiken (Rep.), Vermont, "that when the 


Proponents of the Cooper bill say it will i appropriations bill is pending, the Rus- 
sians in particular become extremely 
powerful . . .” *■ '■ ■ , 


prevail because the existing situation does 
not make sense. -Congress needs light to 


' make its decisions. Why should Congress 
. j be ignorant of facts and analyses assem- 
bled by the United States at great cost? 

Congress now operates in the dark. As 
Cooper noted when the Senate Foregin 
Relations Committee opened hearings 
March 28, the foreign intelligence infor- 
mation developed by the CIA and other 
agencies is available only to President 
1 Richard M. Nixon, and the Executive 
. Branch, as a matter of law. 

"I contend that the Congress, which 
must make decisions upon foreign policy 

and national security— which is called 
upon to commit the material and human 
resources of the nation— should have ac- 
cess to all available information and intel- 
ligence to discharge properly and morally 
it,s responsibility to our government and 
its people,” Cooper said. 

SENATOR COOPER’S proposal would 
amend the National Security Act of 1917, 
under which the CIA was established. 

There is a precedent for what he wants to 
do, in that Congress required in 1946 that 
its joint Committee on Atomic Energy be 
kept fully informed of the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, a federal 
agency. - 

It was remarked at the hearings by 
Senator Stuart Symington (Dem.), Mis- 
souri, a member of the Foreign Relations 
and the Arnied Services Committees, that 
he had been unable to obtain nuclear in- 
formation as a member of those commit- 
tees. He became a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy last spring. 

"I learned more about the true strength 
of the United States in six days in Europe 
about this time last year than I did in my 
previous 18 years as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee,” Symington 
said. ... 

•• Testimony Apte pRele a s e 2001/03/04 

Sena -tors an opportunity to complain 


THE COOPER BILL gave the public in- 
sight into the curious procedure under 
which, for security reasons members of 
the Senate and House are asked to vote 
on multih'h'on-dollar defense issues — in- 
cluding the funds to he spent 
on intelligence — without being 
able to know what they are do- 
ing. 

For example, the CIA, the 
National Security Agency, the 
Defense Intelligence Agency 
and others are said to cost up 
to six billion dollars a year, but 
nobody in the Senateexcept ■ 
five senior members. of theAp-;. 
propriations Committee. is privy 
to the amount, of, money spent,. 
Mammoth sutns .are- hicjden .in' 
the federal budgfet. ' ■ s:'- * 

Senator -Symington tried un- 
successfully late last November 
to . put a fopr. 'billion dollar an- . 
nual ceiling on outlays of the 
CIA, NSAC.PIA'and military in- 
telligence Activities. ' He was fe- - 
feeated 3E to 56. Symington told . 
the Senate he' had tried- to get 
. information about intelligence 
outlays from the Appropriations 
Commuted: Staff, but it was de- 
nied him. r ‘ 

This was called by Senator Ji' 
William Fulbright (Dem.), Ar- 
kansas, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, “a 
shocking and unprecedented sit- 
uation.” 

Senator Cooper’s bill would 
not throw light on intelligence- 
gathering costs but would di- 


an- a: 

to grind. 

Vast sums have been voted 
by Congress to buy weapons 
systems that insiders main- 
tained were essential to counter 
perils that turned out to be 
illusory. Critics of such spend- 
ing want to be able to question 
the CIA, which has the reputa- 
tion of putting out sound and 
honest reports. 

Among witnesses "who have 
.testified favorably on the 
Cooper bill are Adam Yarmo- 
linsky of Harvard Law School, 
a former assistant secretary of 
•defense, and Herbert Scoville 
Jr., former director of science 
and technology for the CIA. 

“IT SEEMS TO ME,” Yar- 
.inolinsky said March 30, ‘‘it is 
rather inappropriate for the 
Congress of the United States 
to be in - the position of the 
schoolboy who is lectured by 
his instructors rather than in 
the position of the .graduate 
student who 'is able to go into 
the library and look . up the 
sources.” 

Scoville noted that the CIA 
frequently briefed congressional 
committees but said this ■ was 
' not so satisfactory, in his opin- 
ion, as the situation would be 
if the CIA had a legal duty to 
keep Congress informed. He 
pointed out that measures must 
be taken to safeguard the in- 
formation. 

"I believe the regularized pro- 
vision of national intelligence 
to the Congress by the CIA 
would improve security,” he 
said, “not compromise it.” 

‘ In the House, a companion 
‘bill to Cooper’s has been intro- 
duced by Representative Paul 
/FintHey (Rep.), Illinois. 
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VICTOR MARCIISTTI 

Mr. Marchetti was on the director’s staff oj the CIA when 
he resigned from the agency two years ago. Since then, his 
novel The Rope-Dancer has been published by Grosset & 
Dunlap; he is now working on a book-length critical analysis 
of the CIA. 


The Central Intelligence Agency’s role in U.S. foreign af- 
fairs is, like the organization itself, clouded by secrecy 
and confused by misconceptions, many of them deliberately 
promoted by the CIA with the cooperation of the news 
media. Thus to understand the covert mission of this 
agency and to estimate its value to the political leadership, 
one must brush myths aside and penetrate to the sources 
and circumstances from which the agency draws its au- 
thority and support. The CIA is no accidental, romantic 
aberration; it is exactly what those who govern the country 
intend it to be’ — the clandestine mechanism whereby the 
executive branch influences the internal alfairs of other 
nations. 

In conducting such operations, particularly those that was simply told by P 
are inherently risky, the CIA acts at the direction and with and get on with its bi 
the approval of the President or his Special Assistant for 
National Security Affairs. Before initiating action in the 
field, the agency almost invariably establishes that its oper- 
ational plans accord with the aims of the 'administration 


After the Bay of 
feel the sting of Pre; 
the agency had its 
because it failed in 
overthrow Castro. C 
the top of the agenc 
committee, which tii 
tration, the agency 
tices. Throughout th 
tine operations again 
the same time, and i 
agency deeply invoh 
ing regimes in Laos 
When the Nation? 
the CIA in 1967, s 
exposed the agency’ 
labor and cultural ( 
funding conduits, ne 
tried to restrict the 
Senator Fulbright’s a 
trol over the CIA h; 


formed to look into 
Secretary of State, th 
of the CIA. Some c 
because they had be 



and, when possible, the sympathies of Congressional lead- -l° n ?cr thought worth 

ers. (Sometimes the endorsement or assistance of influen- continued under improved cover. A tew ol the larger 
tial individuals and institutions outside government is also operations went on under almost open CIA sponsorship, 
so.ught.) CIA directors have been remarkably well aware ^ ac ii° Free Europe, Radio Liberty and Air America being 
of the dangers they court, both personally and for the samples. And all the while, the CIA was conducting a 
agency, by not gaining specific official sanction for their 5500 million-a-year private war in Laos and pacification/ 
covert operations. They are, accordingly, often more care- assass > nat ion programs in Vietnam, 
ful than are administrators in other areas of the bureau- 
cracy to inform the White Hous,e of their activities and to The reorganization of the U.S. intelligence commu- 

: seek Presidential blessing. To take the blame publicly ^ as * y ear no wa y altered the CIA’s mission as 

for an occasional operational blunder is a small price to clandestine action arm of American foreign policy, 
pay in return for the protection of the Chief Executive and ^ost of the few changes are intended to improve the fman- 
the men who control the Congress. c * a l management of the community, especially in the mili- 

The U-2 incident of 1960 was viewed by many as an * ar ^ intelligence services where growth and the technical 
outrageous blunder by the CIA, wrecking the Eisenhower- costs °*- collecting information are almost out of control. 
Khrushchev summit conference in Paris and setting U.S.- ^ ier alterations are designed to improve the meshing of 
Soviet relations back several years. Within the inner circles t ie conimu nitys product with national security planning 
of the administration, however, the shoot-down was an< ^ *° P ro _ vl ^ e the White House with greater control 
shrugged of! as just one of those things that happen in the 0V( f r °P cral _ Ioas Pj-^cy. However, none of that implies a 
chancy business of intelligence. After attempts to deny reduction of the CIA s role in covert foreign policy action, 
responsibility for the action had failed, the President openly * n tae extensivc review conducted by the White House 


t y 


defended and even praised the work of the CIA, although 
for obvious political reasons he avoided noting that he had 
authorized the disastrous flight. The U-2 program against 
the USSR was canceled, but work on its follow-on system, 
the A-31 (now the SR-71,) was speeded up. Only the 
launching of the reconnaissance satellites put an end to 
espionage against the Soviet Union by manned aircraft 


staff in preparation for the reorganization drew heavily on 
advice provided by the CIA and that given by former 
agency officials through such go-betweens as the influential 
Council on Foreign Relations. Earlier in the Nixon Admin- 
istration, the Council had responded to a similar request 
by recommending that in the future the CIA should con- 
centrate its covert pressure tactics on Latin American, 


The A-ll development program was compS neveX- A "'T “ si "° mor . e . “ 

less, on the premise that it, as well as the U-2 mini, be a ?' n,s . a ^ r , d >" ng more on P"™ te U S - d°n*MUons and 
useful elsewhere • ’ ® 1 DL other institutions as covers. Nothing was said about rcduc- 
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Ky Stanley iCarnow 

Washington Post Staff Writer 



. ■ 1 , %\asmngion post staff Writer ’ i 

rr {) i o r m c r sf*r.-;*'ir C'.'.i"'- . /i r-^-. j — .• v ... 

p)m s o? I i$ c i r -^.P?°r, cm-. Congress “would raise a con-‘ Both former CIA men enu- 

• |)|oj> ( 'c c 3, of the ,■ Central intelli-l st It lit i mini rmnefinn in tioilGd the pnmmiH ftp nffnincf' 
‘ fc)i,ee AgeneV urged yesterday 
ML -^ciect^d , congressional 


vr;:i s 

with 



t|e provided regu 
CIA information 
fM'i . concerning U.S. 
fgreign relations and “matters 
lijiiatiprial . security.” 

^ Tim.ejj-biA, men, Chester L. 
^oo^ec. and Herbert, Seoville 
IfVj. testified at a Senate For- 
SteRjn. Relations ■ Committee 
tearing,. convened to discuss a 
bill introduced by Sen. John 
jSherman Cooper (R-Ky.) to 
^q\epd the National Security 
Aejtjfti: }947. ., , . .... 

tfjcnft® [hill, a variation of pre- 
congressional efforts to 
fgperyise the U.S. intelligence 
community, calls for the CIA 
/‘inform fully and cur- 
jp^tly'j’ .the Armed Services 
f\i\4 foreign Affairs Comrnit- 
Jpps. of , the , House of Rcpre- 
g^itajjves as.well as the Sen.- 
(Bte,, Armed Services and For- 
eign, Relations Committees, 
pr^pcakihg. in defense, of his 
proposal. Sen. Cooper said 
ybat ., it ‘‘would not affect in 

f 'y. >yay or inquire into the in- 
ti gq pee gathering activities 
PiJurjhe CIA, its methods, 
sources,. funds or personnel.” 
i 0 it%.\i)iain purpose, the sena- 
explained, is to give Con- 
^rS^mr'access ,to all available 
information and intelligence” 
ep-cihat the legislature can 
./'discharge properly and mor-. 
•all v its responsibility.” - - - - - 
v, ft r fh,q, .fTixon administration 
pas /voiced its hostility to the 
pUl An a Slate Department let- 
Aeplsent in January to Sen. J. 
jVyfiysm Fiilbright (D-Ark.), 
^pe foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. chairman, saying that re- 
spiring the CIA to inform 
Congress . is “incompatible” 
jiytUi;. the Secretary of State’s 
jqlb as principal foreign policy 
adviser to the President. 
tl ..t'he State Department let- 


stitutional question as to sepa- tioneci the committee against 
ration of powers betwen the ^vlng Congress provide the 
i nrftci->Hvn public with information given 

J °- s atlve and Executive ( Q its committees by the intcl- 
Branches.” .-... ligence community. 

Chester Cooper, 55, a vet- Sources close to the commit- 

eran of the CIA, the State Do- tee , also expressed fears pri- 

Dartmeni nnrt iho ww»« valclj ’ fbat any intention on 
pai Uncut and the M hite the part of Congress to release 

House who now works for the CIA intelligence to the public 
institute of Defense Analyses, might restult in the defeat of 

recommended yesterday that a bill. .j. . 

special staff of “carefully” 
chosen officers serve as liai- 
son men between the CIA and 
the congressional committees. 

He warned against Congress 
demanding access to all intel- 
ligence studies, saying that 
“the mind boggles at the 
thought of truckloads of classi- 
fied documents being deliv- 
ered daily to the Senate and 
House mailroom. 

The former CIA employee 
therefore -suggested that Con-; 
gross be authorized to receive! 
the National Security Study; 

.Memoranda, an eclectic set of 


documents that contain a wide 
array of information and in- 
terpretation of current policy 
options. , 

The other committee wit- : 
iiess, Seoville, 57, formerly the , 
CIA’s Director of Science and v 
Technology, asserted that the 
administration has deliber- 
ately misused intelligence in 
its presentations to Congress 
to promote its own legislation. 

Seoville alleged that admin- 
istration spokesmen in 1069 
wight to justify the Safe- 
guard anti-ballistic missile 
program before Congress by 
reporting that the Soviet 
Union would soon acquire a 
“first-strike capability” that 
demanded endorsement of the 
U.S. program. j 

Disputing the administra-l 
tion argument that intelli- ! 
gence briefings raise a “Con- 
stitutional question.” Seoville 
said that the Joint Atomic En- 
ergy Intelligence Committe 

kA A -A A f A A I Jft M A n 


■Wr. described by JFul bright asjei’gy Intelligence Committee 

Ap^<ave£lvF©& ReJeasec200l/03/04ejdAtRDiR80-01601 R0001 00070001 

(ever, seen,” also said that an function in the realm of nu- 
obligation for the CIA to brief clear developments for years. 
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>liort History 
of CIA Ini 
In Sixteen 



In July, 1947, Congress passed one of the most significant 
pieces of legislation in the history of America in peacetime. The 
National Security Act of 1947 created The National Security 
Council, the Department of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
United States Air Force and, not least of all, the CIA. This act 
provided the Agency with five principal duties: 

1 . To advise the National Security Council on matters concern- 
ing intelligence. 

2 : To make recommendations for the coordination of such intel- 
ligence matters. 

3 , To correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to national 
security and disseminate it to other government departments,. 

4 ; , To perform "such additional services of common concern as 
the National Security Council determines can be more efficiently 
accomplished centrally." 

5 . To perform "such other functions and duties as the NSC 
would direct." 

In 1949 Congress passed the Central Intelligence Agency Act, 
allowing the agency' to disregard laws that required disclosure 
of information concerning the organization, to expend funds 
■ without regard to laws and regulations governing expenditures 
with no other accounting than the Director's vouchers, and to 
make contracts and purchases without advertising. 

With such unprecedented au- 
thority, with unlimited access to 
money, , with liberty to act with- f 
out regard to scrutiny or review ' 

by either civilian or governmental 
organizations, the CIA has become a self- 
contained state. One observer ranks the CIA as _ 

the fourth world power, after the U.S., Russia, and 
China. 

Partly because of the CIA’s special "secret" 
status and partly because of the laziness of the press, 
the total history of CIA intervention in foreign coun- 
tries has never been reported. What you read instead 
are fragments — an attempted bribe in Mexico last 
July, an assassination in Africa last November. 

What emerges here is an atlas of intrigue but 
not a grand design; on the contrary, the CIA's 
record is as erratic and contradictory as that of 
any bureaucracy in the Federal stable. But you 
do begin to comprehend the enormous size of the 
CIA and its ruthless behavior. The rules permit 
murder, defoliation and drug addiction for 
Political ends. Look at the record: 
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The New York Tfmes/Nancy Moran 


LAOTIANS ON T1IE MOVE: Soldiers board plane at Ban Xon, Laos, for flight to Long Tieng, a base operated by 
fhe.Central Intelligence Agency that was recently under siege. The Airline, Air America, Is also supported by C.I.A. / 


First Congressional Restraints Are Imposed on C.I.A. 


By BENJAMIN WELLES 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 12— The 
foreign aid authorization bill, 
signed by President Nixon on 
Monday, includes for the first 
time in a quarter-century new 
controls on the operations, cost 
and personnel of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

The controls, which thus far 
have attracted little public at- 
tention, are the first to be! 
added since Congress creaotedl 
the agency through the Na-j 
tional Security Act of 1947, a ! 
measure that wsa amended in 
1949 . 

This act exempts the CIA 
from most fiscal and personnel j 
controls imposed on other fed- 1 
eral agencies. Funds, personnel 
and material voted by Congress 
to other agencies, such as the 
Defense Department, can, for 
example, be switched legally to 
the C.I.A. 

The controls were insert?djrt 

various poiqfepprOiVSe.. 

aid bill larselv tnroueh the ef- 


forts of Senators Clifford P, 
Case, Republican of New eJr- 
sey; Frank Church, Democrat 
of Idaho, and Stuart Syming- 
ton. Democrat of Missouri 

They are members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
i Together with the committee’s 
! Chairman, J. W. Fulbright, 
| Democrat of Arkansas, they 
i have protested increasingly in 
recent months that Congress 
has too little knowledge of, let 
alone control over, the agency’s 
activities, particularly in South- 
east Asia. 

Senator Case urged on July 
12 a tightening of restrictions 
over the Defense Department’s 
use of its funds overseas and 
over its power to transfer "sur- 
plus” military material to other 
United States agencies. Mr. 
Case insisted that the C.I.A. be 
included in the restrictions lest 
United States involvement in 
Cambodia develop surrepti- 
itiously, as he said it had in 
Li 


i'cumvention . of Congressional 
|j intent in the funding of activi- 
ties such as the Thai troops in 
Laos through C.I.A. rather than 
[through more open Government 
agencies.” 

“It would also," he said, 
“eliminate the possibility that, 
! the' Cooper-Church prohibitions 
i against the use of American 
i troops or advisers in Cambodia 
j could be skirted by using C.I.A. 
i personnel.” 

Stennis Their Irritant 

The ire of the committee 
members is reported to be less 
against the C.I.A. itself than 
against Senator John C. Sten- 
nis, _ Democrat of Mississippi, 
Chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and of. the so- 
called “Oversight” Committee 
' for the agency. The Oversight 
Committee comprises senior 
members of the Armed Services 


and Appropriations committees 
plus four members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. It is 
supposed to watch over all the 
agency’s activities. 

Under Senator Stennis’s di- 
rection, however, it did not 
meet at all in 1971 — to the an- 
noyance of Senators from the 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
who contend that C.I.A. activi- 
ties around the world intimate- 
ly and sometimes decisively af- 
fect the conduct of United 
States foreign policy. 

They have now moved to by- 
pass Senator Stennis and to 
gain some control over the 
jagency’s funds, personnel and 
activities by writing controls 
into the aid bill. Some Congres- 
sional sources say, however, 
that there are still loopholes. 

Specifically, according to 
legislative specialists, the new 
controls will require the fol- 
lowing atcions: 


■said, “would precent the cir- 
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THE CIA: A VISIBLE GOVERNMENT IN INDOCHINA 


Fred Branfman and Steve Cohn 
New York, N.Y. 
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"The CIA may or may not be an invisible government here at home . . . but to those 
close to the war it is one of the most visible - and important - governments in 



Indo-China today.’’ 


As American soldiers are withdrawn from Indochina, 
the role of the Central Intelligence Agency (C.I.A.) 
is increasing. The C.I.A. may or may not be an in- 
visible government here at home. "TiuT to those close 
to the war, it is one of the most visible — and im- 
portant — governments in Indochina today. 

CIA Secret Army 

As we shall explain further in weeks to come, the . 
C.I.A. *s budget inLaos and Cambodia exceeds those of 
the Laotian and Cambodian Governments by 20 or 30 to 
1; the C.I.A. recruits, supplies, and di rects a poly- 
glot "Secret Army" of 100,000 men that does most of 
the front-line fighting in these two nations; C.I.A. 
photo interpreters and intelligence operatives con- 
trol targetting, the most important part of the air 
war; C.I.A. political, operatives are the main day- 
to-day intermediaries between the U.S. Government 
and local Lao and Cambodian politicians and generals. 

And, o.f course, normal espionage, sabotage, as- 
sassination, and extortion -*■ the C.I.A.'s standard 
fare" anywhere — continue as usual (see Pentagon Pa- 
pers memos No. 15 and No. 22 for Colonel Lansdale's 
descriptions of such activities as long as 10 and 20 
years ago. ) 

In South Viet Nam, the C.I.A. role is also ris- 
ing. The "pacification" program has taken on 
greater importance under Richard Nixon, and this of 
course is under the direct control of the C.I.A. 
through the deputy ambassador for pacification, al- 
ways a C.I.A. man. 

Phoenix Project 

The key aspect of pacification is the Phoenix 
Project, an admitted program of murder and torture 
of civilians suspected to be working for the National 
Liberation Front. Since Phoenix' s inception, it 
openly admitted that the C.I.A. has killed and ab- 
ducted more civilians than even the U.S. Government 
claims have been similarly mistreated by "Viet Cong 
terrorists" (see accompanying chart). 

In discussing the role of the C.I.A. in Indochina 
today, let us note at the outset that this is not an 
aberration: the C.I.A. devotes most of its budget 


..(Reprinted from the American Report.: Review of 
"Religion and American Power, Vol. 2, No. 11, Dec. 
10, 1971, published by Clergy and Laymen Concerned, 
a non-profit national committee, 637 West 125 St., 
New York, N.Y. 10027) 



and personnel to waging political and military war- 
fare in all corners of the globe, with only a small 
percentage going into strict intelligence-gathering. 

Carefully Cultivated Myth 


This is not generally known, of course, for one 
of the most carefully cultivated myths in America 
today is that the C.I.A.'s main job is to prepare 
intelligence estimates for the President — the only 
job it is legally mandated to perform. 


Whether in a recent Newsweek cover story on 
C.I.A. chief Richard Helms, or in a speech by 
Helms himself to an association of newspaper edi- 
tors earlier this year, the theme is constantly re- 
peated that the C.I.A. 's major role is merely to 
provide estimates of things such as Russian missile 
strength or morale in North, Viet Nam. 


In fact, nothing coul(j be farther from the 
truth. 

Highly informed sources reveal that of 18,000 
people employed directly'by the C.I.A, today, no 
more than 2,000 are actually Involved in intelligence 
gathering and analysis. The vast majority are en- 
gaged in C.I.A. covert operations stretching from 
Bolivia to the Congo to Iran to Viet Nam. 


Four Major Divisions 

The C.I.A. is divided into four major divisions: 


(1) The DIRECTORATE OF PLANS (cover name for the 
division of covert operations or clandestine 
services) — 6,000 people; 

(2) The DIRECTORATE OF SUPPORT (the division pro- 
viding logistics support to the Directorate 

of Plans) — 6,000 people; 

(3) The DIRECTORATE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY — 
4,000 people; 

(4) The DIRECTORATE OF INTELLIGENCE — 2,000 
people. 

Thus fully two thirds of the C.I.A.'s direct- 
hire employees — and a far higher percentage of its 
estimated two- to six-billion dollar budget — go 
• to waging political and/or military warfare. 
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B efore actually boarding air force one for his 
February meeting with Chairman Mao, Rich- 
I ard Nixon will be forced to run a gauntlet of in- 
telligence briefing sessions designed to bring him 
• up to date on the latest Chinese developments. The cram 
v course on contemporary China, programmed by CIA direc- 
J tor Richard C. Helms, will range from an elementary Who’s 
Whoin the Chinese government and questions of unfamiliar 
proletarian protocol — e.g., What should Pat Nixon say to 



— to more esoteric information not generally found in either 
the New York Times or the Peking People’s Daily Sunday 
Supplement. More or less hard answers to questions like 
“Whatever happened to Lin Piao, Chairman Mao’s ex-close- 
comrade-in-arms?” “What progress are Chinese rocket ex- 
perts making with their long range missile systems?” “How 
do the factions within the People’s Army and Communist 
Party line up in the present leadership struggle?” 

In order to provide Nixon with the data he needs on this 
trip. Helms is able to cull the output of hundreds of mil- 

. .what we have in China stud- 
ies is the clearest case yet in 
which the big foundations and 
the State Department founded, 
funded, nurtured, and directed 
an entire academic field.” 

itary and civilian radio intercept operators,, who listen-in on 
a rotating shift, round-the-clock basis to Chinese radio trans- 
missions. Also mobilized are the battalions of cryptog- 
raphers at Fort Meade, Md„ trying to break Chinese mil- 
itary, diplomatic and commercial codes; the covert opera- 
tors in such places as Hong Kong and Singapore, busily sub- 
orning Asian journalists; and, more prosaically, the dozens 
of linguistically trained Ph.D.’s hard at work in Langley, 
Va., translating Chinese telephone books. But there is an- 


other intelligence network on which Nixon will rely which 
is just as vital, if somewhat smaller and more loosely artic- 
ulated. This is the academic phalanx of American China 
scholars: the once scorned and now twice-rewarded denizens 
of a startling variety of scholarly and semi-scholarly institu- 
tions. These range from conglomerate think tanks-like the 
RAND Corporation, and elite centers of corporate-academic 
cross-fertilization like the Council on Foreign Relations to 
seemingly more chaste academic set-ups like the East Asian 
Institutes at Harvard and Columbia. But the distinctions 
are more apparent than real, for what we have in China 
studies is the clearest case yet in which the big foundations 
and the State Department founded, funded, nurtured and 
directed an entire academic field, providing at last a defin- 
itive answer to the age-old question: “Who shall educate the 
educators?” • 

[an intelligence who’s who] 

F ollowing the mc cArthy freezeout China schol- 
ars began to come in from the cold in the early 
Kennedy years. Something of the origins of the 
American China scholar intelligence network that 
subsequently developed can be gleaned from a private letter 
written in 1962 by the head of the State Department’s Bu- 
reau of Intelligence and Research (BIR), Dr. Allen Whit- 
ing. This letter, made available by its recipient, who at that 
time was the head of Berkeley’s Center for China Studies, 
aimed to recruit him to the BIR’s “elite project.” Who was 
going to take over after Chairman Mao?, the BIR wanted 
to know. “Experience with post-Stalin Russia,” Whiting 
wrote, “has shown the importance of anticipating succession 
crises in communist countries and especially of understand- 
ing the significance of their outcome in terms of changes in 
communist policy." American intelligence had already sifted 
prima facie evidence suggesting conflicts within the Chinese 
leadership. Whiting complained, however, that inadequate 
attention to the make-up of the factions “has left us with no 
firm picture of attitudes held by competing groups on such 
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Psychological Warfare 


Psychological operations during 
war and peace haven’t exactly been 
an American strong point. 

. This weakness became sharply 
apparent dui’ing the Vietnam War. 

Barry Zorthian discussed “The 
Use of Psychological Operations” 
in the book “Lessons Of Vietnam” 
published by the American-Asian 
Educational Exchange. 

Zorthian feels we have run into 
difficulty in using the “whole pro- 
cess of communication in a wartime 
situation” because we believe 
strongly in the separation of mili- 
tary and political roles; in the con- 
cept of an open society; and that 
propaganda and other psychological 
tools are “dirty tactics.” 

He contends that once we recog- 
nize the reality of combined po- 
litical/military effort in foreign 
countries, that their are no societies 
as open as ours and that psycho- 
logical warfare is not dirty pool, 
we will begin to progress more 
rapidly in this important area. 

Zorthian says the necessary in- 
gredients of successful psychologi- 
cal operations include: a voice in 
determining governmental policies; 
communicating reality; adjusting to 
various audiences; speaking 
through the “host” government; 


and complete functional integrity 
with no compartmentalization. He 
claims we lack experience in this 
field — and he is correct. 

Amrom II. Katz takes this ap- 
proach into the proposed formation 
of the National Independence Sup- 
port Agency (NISA) in the book 
“Southeast Asian Perspectives” 
published by American Friends of 
Vietnam, Inc. NISA is a develop-. / 
ment on the ,CIA international '■> j 
functions — only ni? more direct 
and functional as a counterinsur- 
gency operation against “wars o’f 
national liberation.” NISA, Katz 
claims, would be the focus of US ef- 
forts tr collect data on current ex- 
periences in Vietnam for instance, 
and to retrieve, before it is too late, 
data from past experience. It could 
also conduct and sponsor research 
in this field etc. . . . 

Despite considerable CIA activity 
(which are unable to measure) we 
have obviously not countered, with 
any great affectiveness, the sub- 
versive, political thrusts of interna- 
tional communism. We are learn- 
ing swiftly that economic levers and 
military adventures have led us 
down some bloody, dark roads. It 
is time we used our imagination 
and innovativeness in the develop- 
ment of psychological operations. 
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! Spy Competition 



; k The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 90 .agents ., 
i overseas and plans to add six more. Is J. Edgar - . 
•• Hoover trying for an International Bureau of laves-. _ 


ti gat ion; ' 

' Columnists Rowland Evans and Robert Novak say 
Hoover had to promise the State Department and the , 
CcntraUMolligence Agency (which have a primary V 
duty ofga?fienng intelligence abroad) that FBI 
agents abroad would operate strictly under U.S. am- : 
bassadors. They will operate in the guise of legal 
attaches” to embassies. The FBI is said to have 
agreed that it will not gather foreign intelligence, ; 

• but just help apprehend fugitives from U.S. justice. 

-Evans and Novak assert, however, that FBI men i 
do gather foreign intelligence and that they forward 
; it directly to FBI headquarters, not through the am- 
, bassador. The intelligence the FBI gathers is mostly 
worthless gossip, according to intelligence agents ; 


. from rival agencies. , :■ 

Internecine wrangles among rival intelligence out- = 

: fits arc normal. The Central Intelligence Agency . 
was created in 1917 to bring some order into the 
situation — to co-ordinate the work of the various 
. Defense and Stale Department intelligence agencies ; 
abroad, and leave the FBI to handle investigations 
of violations of federal laws at home — unless par- 
■ ticular fields were assigned to other agencies, such ; 




as the Narcotics Bureau. 

The Central Intelligence Agency was forbidden to 
do clandestine work inside the United States, but 
an expose-type book by David Wise and Thomas , 
Ross (“The Espionage Establishment”) asserted : 
that the CIA violates this ban. ' 

A recent Newsweek account of the. shift of heroin ] 
smuggling in the last two years from French and i 
Corsican smugglers to Latin American smugglers is • 
based mainly upon FBI sources. So evidently the . 

' FBI has moved into narcotics, now, once reserved . 

' for the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. j 
Co-operation and even competition between differ- - 
ent federal agencies has its values sometimes, but ■ 
aren’t jurisdictional lines getting pretty snarled up. ? 
Are there no workable limits for the FBI and the 
V CIA? -• 
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By DARRELL HANCOCK 
Post Reporter 

“Although it probably did 
not cross (Daniel) Ellsberg’s 
mind when he released the 
Pentagon papers to the New 
York Times, he succeeded in 
doing what the (Central In- 
telligence) Agency, on its 
own, has rarely been able to 
do for more than 20 years: 
He made the,;CIA_ look good,” 
writes Chester L. Cooper of 
.the Institute for Defense 1 
. Analysis in the January “For- 
eign Affairs.” 

In his article, “The CIA 
’ 1 

and Decision-making,” Coop- 
er' describes the elite Office 
of National Estimates orga- 
nized within the ClA in 1930. 
The small group of in- 
telligence analysts prepares 
about 50 “estimates” annual- 
ly on foreign policy problems, 
such 'as “Chinese, communist 
■ nuclear capabilities as they 
may develop over the next 
several years v; .” An esti- 
mate is a projection, an opin- 
ion or a judgment, Cooper 
^saySj “bu t i t is l ikely to be 

- the best-informed and most, 
objective view the decision- 
maker can get.” 

Citing 13 items from the 
Pentagon papers, Cooper 
shows that the policy-makers 
were apparently warned 
again and again against the 
hope of easy U.S. military 
victory in Vietnam. The re- 
servation “apparently” is 
necessary because, as Cooper 
admits, the selection of esti- 
mates by the writers and re- 
porters of the Pentagon pa- 
pers may have been highly 
selective, But the evidence at 
hand includes: 


The Pentagon papers revealed 
that the government went oil 
to support IS go Dinh Diem in 
South Vietnam . . . but the 
CIA . . . showed willingness to 
make (intelligence) estimates 
Very much at variance with the 
current policy line. - A. . - ^ y 
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© A 1954 report to the Eis- 
enhower administration that 
“even with American support 
it was unlikely that the 
French or Vietnamese would 
be able to establish a strong 
government and that the situ- 
ation would probably continue 
to deteriorate.” 

The government went . on to 
support Ngo Dinh Diem in 
South Vietnam, but Cooper 
says the CIA then and aftei> 
wards showed a willingness to 
' mahe_esiimal.es: very . .my.ch .. 
at variance with the current 
policy line." 

• A 1961 warning to the 
fledgling Kennedy adminis- 
tration: Diem tolerated cor- 
ruption and relied on one-man 
rule, casting doubt on his 
ability to lead the govern- 
ment. ... - A -:V ; - a 

© A later 1961 report that 
American military escalation 
in South Vietnam would be 
matched by similar escalation 
by Hanoi. ■ 


O A joint intelligence panel - 
dissent in 1954 to the view 
that bombing would . break 
Hanoi’s will .to continue the 
costly war. 

0 Repeated reports during 
the bombing that the North 
Vietnamese were continuing 
the war with “resolute stoic-' 
ism” and with relatively un- 
changed strategy and materi- 
al resources. 

Events, to one degree or 
another, confirmed the “bear- 
ish” intelligence estimates, 
..Cooper no.tes^ .wondering-alaud- 
how the ’ “yawning gap” be- 
tween the intelligence struc- 
ture l and the foreign, po- 
licymakers could be-closed. 

Basically, he proposes face- 
to-face meetings between the 
two groups, possibly by put- 
ting the estimators within the 
National Security Council, 
Which may have a stronger 
voice with the President. 
“Clearly if thev are to play a 
more direct *md .useful role, 
the 'estimators must be 
brought out of their cloister 
JntQ.the-r.eal.wor.ld^’li--^— » — 


But would the professorial 
estimators lose their prized 
objectivity in the quest for 
greater influence? Possibly, 
Cooper concedes. But if that 
issue can be resolved, a new 
int p lligence arrangement 
“would make available what 
. very President since Tru- 
man has said he. wanted, but 
what none of them has been 
able to obtain on a routine 
basis the best possible 
first-hand intelligence- _■ judg- 
m e n t s ..on critical intern- 
.aiional problems.” - 
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The Big gest Secret Service in the World. 

An analysis of the work of the Central 1 
Intelligence Agency begins on page 10. 
The compiler of this three-part report 
is E. H. Cookridge (left), who is the ' 
author of 16 books on espionage. Re- 
cruited into the British Secret Service 
on graduating from the University of ; 
Vienna in 1934, he has spent his 
time ever since in intelligence work, 
or writing about it. “I am in the 1 
position of the dumb blonde in Holly- ' 
wood films. Once you are it you 
cannot stop. I am tired of writing '■ 
about spies.” But his network of ' 
contacts built up over the years is ! 
unique; and ensures that he will be 
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, THE CIA AND DECISION-MAKI 

By Chester L. Cooper 

t Xhc most fundamental method of ■work « • • is to determine our working policies ac- 
cording to the actual- conditions. When we study the causes of the mistakes we have made, 
we find that they all arose because we departed from the actual situation . . . and were 
subjective in determining our working policies.”— “The Thoughts of Mao Tse-tung.” 

I N bucolic McLean, Virginia, screened by trees and sur- 
rounded by a high fence, squats a vast expanse of concrete 
and glass known familiarly as the “Pickle Factory,” and 
more formally as “Headquarters, Central Intelligence Agency.” 
Chiselled into the marble which is the only relieving feature of 
the building’s sterile main entrance are the words, “The Truth 
Shall Make You Free.” The quotation from St. John was 
personally chosen for the new building by Allen W. Dulles over i/ 
the objection of several subordinates who felt that the Agency, 
then still reeling from the Bay of Pigs debacle, should adopt a 
somewhat less lofty motto. (In those dark days of late 1961, some 
suggested that a more appropriate choice would be “Look Before 
You Leap.”) But Dulles had a deeper sense of history than 
most. Although he was a casualty of the Bay of Pigs and never 
sat in the Director’s office with its view over the Potomac, he / 
left a permanent mark not only on the Agency which he had 
fashioned but on its building which he had planned. 

Allen Dulles was famous among many and notorious among 
some for his consummate skill as an intelligence operative 
(“spook” in current parlance), but one of his greatest contribu- 
tions in nurturing the frail arrangements he helped to create to 
provide intelligence support to Washington’s top-level foreign- 
policy-makers. 

Harry Truman, whose Administration gave birth to both the 
National Security Council and the Central Intelligence Agency, J 
recalls that, “Each time the National Security Council is about 
•to. consider a certain policy — let us say a policy having to do 
with Southeast Asia — it immediately calls upon the CIA to 
present an estimate of the effects such a policy is likely to 
have. . . , l President Truman painted a somewhat more cozy 
relationship between the NSC and the CIA than probably 
existed during, and certainly since, his Administration. None 
the less, it is fair to say that the intelligence community, and espe- 
cially the CIA, played an important advisory role in high-level 
policy deliberations during the 1950s and early 1960s. 

To provide the most informed intelligence judgments on the 
effects a contemplated policy might have on American na- 
tional security interests, a group especially tailored for the task 
was organized in 1950 within the CIA. While this step would 
probably have been taken sooner or later, the communist victory 
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